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WHEN MAY HUSBAND 


AND WIFE SEPARATE? 


DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


HE question in the above title is 

an exceedingly important one. 
Countless individuals, uninfluenced 
by the obligations of the natural law 
or the principles set down by Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, take on and 
put off partners in marriage as freely 
as they might change jobs. When the 
first squall arises in married life, they 
separate from each other; then they 
seek comfort in the companionship 
of someone else; then almost inevita- 
bly there follows adultery with or 
without attempted marriage to a new 
partner. 

Catholics are not infrequently 
drawn into the same pattern of trag- 
edy and sin. They know better. They 
know that once married, they are 
married for life; that an attempt at a 
new marriage after they have entered 
one that is valid, sacramental and 
consummated, is, in the words of 
Christ, entering into a state of con- 
tinuing adultery. Yet sometimes, with- 
out intending at the beginning to en- 
ter an invalid marriage, they think 
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A knowledge of the laws of Christ and 
of His Church in this matter should 
have the effect of making those 
preparing for marriage and those already 
married aware of the lifelong 


seriousness of the contract of marriage. 


that they can lightly separate from 
their spouses when marriage turns 
out to be a little less of the lark that 
they expected it to be. That is just 
where the trouble begins — in sepa- 
ration. In so many cases the ultimate 
end — a life of sin — can be fore- 
told. 

For this reason it is important that 
all Catholics, the married and the as 
yet unmarried, know when separation 
of validly married husband and wife 
is lawful, and under what authority it 
may be effected. This article will 
treat, then, of 1) the permanence of 
marriage and the obligation of the 
married to live together; 2) when 
permanent separation of husband and 
wife is lawful; 3) when temporary 
separation is lawful; 4) when civil 
divorce is lawful. 








I. THE PERMANENCE OF MARRIAGE 


Marriage is for life. It is part of 
the contract that God intended for 
marriage and that a bride and bride- 
groom willingly enter into, that they 
are to consider themselves bound by 
obligations to each other that can be 
dissolved only by death. The first of 
these obligations is that they live to- 
gether until death parts them. 


This is clear from the words that 
God placed on the lips of Adam when 
he accepted Eve as his wife in the 
garden of Eden: “This is now bone 
of my bones and flesh of my flesh... 
wherefore a man shall leave father 
and mother and shall cleave to his 
wife.” (Genesis 2/23-24) Christ re- 
peated the latter part of this state- 
ment and added, “Therefore they are 
now not two but one flesh. What 
therefore God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder.” (Mark 
10/8-9) St. Paul added: “But to 
them that are married, not I but the 
Lord commandeth that the wife de- 
part not from her husband.” (1st 
Corinthians, 7/10) 


Two things are clear from these 
and many other words of Sacred 
Scripture: 1) Christian marriage is 
indissoluble, that is, one who has en- 
tered a valid, sacramental, consum- 
mated marriage is bound to the part- 
ner of that marriage for life, and can- 
not without sin even think of at- 
tempting to marry someone else dur- 
ing the lifetime of the partner; 2) 
those thus bound to each other are 
obligated to live with each other 
throughout life. 
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Christ and His Church, however, 
do not demand the impossible of the 
faithful, nor even that they live in 
constant danger to soul or body in 
carrying out the obligation of living 
with a lawful spouse. They cannot 
release a Christian from a valid, sac- 
ramental, consummated marriage 
bond; that remains till death breaks 
it. But they can set down the princi- 
ples according to which one partner 
to a valid marriage may separate 
from the other, either permanently or 
temporarily, for serious reasons. The 
principles, reasons and conditions of 
such separations here follow. 


II. PERMANENT SEPARATION 


There is only one reason for which 
one partner to a valid, Christian mar- 
riage may permanently separate from 
the other. That reason is proven adul- 
tery on the part of the latter. Several 
explanations and distinctions must be 
made here. 

First of all, nothing should impress 
more deeply on the mind and heart 
of a married person the horror of the 
sin of adultery than the fact that nei- 
ther Christ nor His Church demands 
that an innocent spouse continue to 
live with an adulterous partner. When 
the crime of adultery is committed by 
a husband or wife, the innocent part- 
ner may permanently separate with- 
out asking permission from any 
priest, pastor or bishop, and even 
contrary to the wishes of the adul- 
terer. This is the teaching of Christ 
and the law of the Catholic Church. 
One adultery is sufficient reason for 
the innocent partner to break up a 
home. If that were always remember- 
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ed it would certainly be a tremen- 
dous incentive to the married never 
to succumb to a temptation to be un- 
faithful to their marriage vows. 

However, certain points must be 
made clear. 


1. The adultery must be real and 
complete, even though the word may 
be accepted in a rather wide sense, 
as including any kind of complete 
carnal sin with another person. 


2. The innocent person must be 
morally certain of the adultery. Mere 
suspicions or judgments inspired by 
jealousy are not sufficient. Admission 
of guilt by a wife or husband would 
be absolute proof. Without such ad- 
mission, evidence may make the pre- 
sumption of guilt the equal of proof, 
for example, if it were certain that the 
spouse spent a night in a hotel room 
with a certain person, or went to a 
known house of prostitution. On the 
other hand, kisses and embraces do 
not provide evidence of adultery that 
is sufficient for taking the serious 
step of separation. 


3. Adultery would not be sufficient 
reason for separation under the fol- 
lowing circumstances: 

a. If the “innocent” person con- 
sented to it, either expressly or tac- 
itly. 

b. If the “innocent” person was in 
some way the cause of the adultery 
by suggesting or urging it. This some- 
times is done when the so-called in- 
nocent person is habitually refusing 
to fulfill the obligation of taking part 
in the marriage act. Even this latter 
taken by itself may in some cases be 
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interpreted to be the equivalent of 
causing or urging adultery on a part- 
ner. 

c. If the other spouse expressly or 
tacitly condoned or forgave the adul- 
tery. This condonation would be pre- 
sumed if the “innocent” person will- 
ingly (not through force or fear or 
ignorance of his or her right to sepa- 
rate) continued to live with the guilty 
partner as before. Forgiveness is pre- 
sumed if there is no separation or 
legitimate accusation made against 
the adulterer before Church author- 
ities within six months after the crime. 

d. If both persons have been guilty 
of adultery, then neither has the right 
to leave the other on their own au- 
thority. If, after a reconciliation, adul- 
tery is again committed by one 
spouse, the right of separation be- 
longs to the other, whether or not 
this person had been the guilty or in- 
nocent one in a previous case. 

e. Where there is some evidence of 
adultery, but not sufficient to provide 
moral certainty of the crime, the in- 
nocent person must apply to the au- 
thorities of the Church for permission 
to separate. This is to be done 
through the pastor of the innocent 
person, who may weigh the evidence 
himself, and then, if there is still 
doubt, apply to the diocesan author- 
ities for a decision. In practically all 
cases, it is wise for the innocent per- 
son to present the case to the pastor, 
in order to avert scandal, complica- 
tions and misinterpretation of the ac- 
tion taken. 

f. If the innocent person has moral 
certainty of the adultery of a partner, 
and at the same time the sin is com- 
pletely occult and unknown to others, 
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he or she may leave the adulterer on 
their own authority. However, here 
again it is wise to present the facts to 
the pastor and have him present the 
case to the diocesan officials, for the 
reason that the adulterer may other- 
wise create complications by going to 
the same authorities and swearing 
that he did not commit the crime. 

These are the rulings of the Church 
in regard to separation of husband 
and wife by reason of adultery. While 
it has been clearly stated that such 
separation may be permanent, that is, 
the innocent person is never obliged 
to return to conjugal living with the 
adulterer, this does not mean that 
there will not often be spiritual and 
practical motives impelling thé inno- 
cent person not to use the right of 
separation. When there are children 
to be supported, when there is danger 
of unchastity for the innocent person, 
a delicate decision must be made. 


In such cases, it is wise for the in- 
nocent person to have a good con- 
fessor who will help in the making of 
a right decision. No priest can take 
away the right of a wife or husband 
to leave a spouse who has certainly 
committed adultery. But a good con- 
fessor can be of great help in advis- 
ing as to whether or not the right 
should be used. Moreover he will 
make it very clear to the person who 
consults him in this matter that sepa- 
ration even for adultery does not 
break the bond of marriage, and that 
the innocent person may not take up 
regular company-keeping as long as 
the lawful spouse remains alive. 

One final point: The innocent per- 
son who has separated from a part- 
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ner by reason of adultery may enter 
the religious life or the priesthood 
without the permission of the sepa- 
rated spouse; however, the permission 
of the Holy See (to be obtained 
through diocesan authorities) must 
be obtained. 


Ill. TEMPORARY SEPARATION 


There is only one reason for which 
a married person may permanently 
separate from a lawful spouse, and 
that in certain adultery as explained 
above. However, this is not the only 
reason that makes separation some- 
times advisable and even necessary. 
But for any reason other than adul- 
tery, the separation effected must be 
considered temporary, not final, even 
though it may seem quite improbable 
that the situation will change and that 
reconciliation will ever become pos- 
sible. 

Sometimes a temporary separation 
of husband and wife is necessary for 
some external reason, and does not 
imply any intention or decision of 
either to break up the home. For ex- 
ample, the husband may be called up 
for military service, and sent to a part 
of the world to which he could not 
decently bring his wife and children. 
Or the husband, as an employee of a 
construction company, may be sent 
to some jungle or desert area of the 
world to help build a bridge or a dam, 
etc. These circumstances will involve 
temporary separation of husband and 
wife, but they are not the kind of 
separation considered in the law of 
the Church. 

It may merely be noted that there 
is an Obligation on the part of a wife 
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to go with her husband to wherever 
his work calls him, when his stay will 
be a prolonged one, and when the 
wife and children can be decently 
housed and cared for in the area of 
his work. This obligation yields only 
to circumstances that would make it 
unwise or imprudent for her to go. 

The legal notion of separation al- 
ways includes the idea of breaking 
up a home, or of one partner intend- 
ing to renounce conjugal life even 
when it is possible. 

For such separations to be lawful, 
two things are necessary. The first is 
a sufficient reason; the second is per- 
mission from the proper authorities 
in the Church. 


A. Sufficient reasons. 

The Canon Law of the Catho- 

lic Church lists a number of 

sample reasons on the basis of 
which one partner to a valid 
marriage may apply to the 

Church for permission to sep- 

arate temporarily from the oth- 

er. They are: 

1. If the partner has re- 
nounced the Catholic faith 
and joined a non-Catholic 
sect, or abandoned all faith 
in God. 

2. If the partner insists on giv- 
ing a non-Catholic educa- 
tion to the children. 

3. If the partner has begun to 
lead a criminal and shame- 
ful life. 

4. If one partner becomes a 
grave danger to the soul or 
body of the other: to the 
soul, by demanding coop- 
eration in serious sin; to 
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the body, by cruelty, vio- 
lence, threats of doing 
great injury. 

5. If one partner makes mar- 
ried life extremely difficult 
by constant and serious 
quarrels. 

To these reasons may be 
added those of habitual 
drunkenness, refusal of a 
husband to support his 
family in any way, refusal 
of a wife to lift a hand to 
care for the home, etc. 


B. The permission of lawful au- 


thority. 

Married individuals who think 
they have one of the above suf- 
ficient reasons for separating 
from their partners must pre- 
sent their case to the bishop or 
chancery of their diocese (usu- 
ally, but not necessarily, 
through their pastor), and 
must abide by the decision 
handed down. The only excep- 
tion is when the reason is cer- 
tain (for example, the husband 
has been injuring the wife 
physically) and when there is 
great danger to the innocent 
person in remaining under the 
same roof with the guilty one. 
Even here it is always advis- 
able that the pastor be consult- 
ed or told fully about the situa- 
tion requiring an immediate 
separation. 

This matter of the impor- 
tance of consultation with one’s 
pastor or at least with any 
priest cannot be overstressed. 
Through such consultations 
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many a marriage has been 
saved from the rocks; without 
them, many a foolish mistake 
has been made, and many a 
hasty action has been taken, 
only to be regretted for years 
afterwards. 





IV. SEPARATION AND CIVIL 
DIVORCE 


Even when there has been ample 
reason for an innocent spouse to sep- 
arate permanently or temporarily 
from the partner, and even when the 
separation has been approved by the 
authorities of the Church, the inno- 
cent person may not apply for a civil 
divorce except under certain very def- 
inite conditions. These are four in 
number: 

1. That there be a grave reason for 
seeking a civil divorce over and above 
the separation that the Church has 
granted. Examples of such reasons 
would be the need of a wife to have 
the courts force her separated hus- 
band to maintain her and the chil- 
dren; the need of one for protection 
from the threats or persecution of the 
other, etc. 


2. That permission to institute di- 
vorce proceedings be granted by the 
bishop or his representative. It is 
seriously forbidden to Catholics, no 
matter how grave their reasons, to 
apply for a divorce without the per- 
mission of the bishop. As usual, the 
parish priest may be the intermediary 
in applying for this permission. 


3. That the person applying for a 
divorce fully understand that a civil 
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divorce cannot destroy the bond of a 
valid, sacramental, consummated 
marriage. In some dioceses it is re- 
quired that the one asking permission 
to seek a civil divorce swear under 
oath before the bishop or his delegate 
and two witnesses that he (or she) 
has no intention of attempting to 
destroy the marriage bond. 


4. That scandal be removed inso- 
far as possible. Thus the one seeking 
the civil divorce is bound to make it 
known to relatives and friends that 
for grave reasons the Church has 
granted permission for the seeking of 
a divorce. Moreover, he (or she) 
should make it clear to all that he 
knows that no civil divorce ever frees 
a validly married Catholic from his 
marriage bond. 

A Catholic who is applying for a 
civil divorce or who has received one 
with the permission of the bishop is 
perfectly free to receive the sacra- 
ments and live a full Catholic life. He 
must beware, however, of making 
himself unworthy of this and giving 
great scandal by taking up regular 
company-keeping as if he were free 
to marry again. 





THE TEACHER’S JOB 


Let us suppose that a photographer 
has 35 cameras which are not of his 
choice. They range from the simple 
box camera to the most complicated. 
His materials are also quite uncer- 
tain as to quality. He must take a 
picture with each of these cameras 
in less than one hour. The teacher 
who has the usual class of unselected 
pupils meets a situation comparable 
to this several times a day. 
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Little Lessons 


Mathias Huber, C.SS.R. 


in Catholic Living 


Make Your Work a Blessing! 


N the plan that God made for man’s 

life here on earth no place was 
reserved for a life without work of 
some kind. God’s will is that every 
human being should engage in some 
activity which requires the use of the 
powers and abilities which He has 
given, whether those powers employ- 
ed be powers of soul or of body. 
There just isn’t any room in God’s 
plan for an idle, easy, lazy, inactive 
or workless life. 


When Adam was placed in the 
garden, he was given the duty of 
taking care of the garden. “And the 
Lord God took man and put him in- 
to the paradise of pleasure to dress 
it and to keep it.” It was not penance; 
it was a duty. It was work; but at 
the same time it was a pleasure and 
a joy. 

When Adam committed sin, among 
many other things that happened was 
this: work became a penance and a 
burden. “Because thou hast eaten of 
the tree whereof I commanded that 
thou shouldst not eat, cursed is the 
earth in thy work; with labor and 


toil shalt thou eat thereof all the days 
of thy life. In the sweat of thy face 
thou shalt eat thy bread.” 

But like every penance and every 
burden work, even under this aspect, 
can be turned into a blessing. 


Our father Adam took it in stride. 
He worked for many long hundreds 
of years in a spirit of penance for 
sin. But he did not forget that work 
also meant a fulfilment of God’s 
plan; that it was a way of worship- 
ping and serving God. But it did not 
take too many centuries for wayward, 
selfish human beings to forget to look 
up to work in this way; rather, they 
looked down upon work as some- 
thing degrading. 


Our Lord came down from heaven 
and showed us by personal example 
that work must be a part of life. He 
worked as a carpenter for many years; 
worked with His hands and heart and 
head; for surely He did not look upon 
His work as merely cutting wood and 
driving nails for a price agreed upon. 
He was serving others by providing 
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the products of the carpenter’s trade 
to be used by others in their own 
work and for their convenience and 
comfort. 

Even if men and women today 
would build only on this one thought, 
that God’s plan for us calls for work 
and that with His help they can learn 
to love their work, there would be 
much less disgust for work than there 
is in the world today. 

It cannot be denied that there are 
many things which discourage a 
proper attitude toward work. Exist- 
ing conditions in the world of work 
are enough in themselves, many a 
time, to take all joy out of work, to 
say nothing of taking the joy out of 
life. 

Let Pope Pius XI say a word on 
this point. “Bodily labor, which was 
decreed by Providence for the good 
of man’s body and soul even after 
original sin, is too often changed in- 
to an instrument of strange perver- 
sion: for dead matter leaves the fac- 
tory ennobled and transformed, where 
men are corrupted and degraded.” 


There was a time when a man 
could take honest pride in his work 
and put his heart and soul into it 
without too much effort, because he 
was making something, by himself, 
for himself or for somebody else to 
use. Shoes, watches, clothes, furni- 
ture, carriages, were the product of a 
man’s hands, and his personality was 
reflected in them because his per- 
sonality was put into them. Some 
men are still doing that. But where 
is the opportunity for such pride and 
interest and injection of personality 
into the product of labor when work 








means drilling the same set of holes 
in the same place on the body of an 
automobile hour after hour, day aft- 
er day; or punching plugs into a tele- 
phone switchboard and saying: “Good 
morning!” over and over until it’s 
time to say “Good afternoon!” or 
pounding the keys of a typewriter to 
write letters that reflect the person- 
ality of someone else? 

But bad as this may sound, there 
still is the opportunity to try to drill 
those holes with precision, in the spir- 
it of giving service to fellow men ac- 
cording to God’s plan; to say “Good 
morning!” to the person at the other 
end of the line with true Christian 
politeness and meaning; to type those 
letters neatly and correctly; for even 
in this way you can put your per- 
sonality into your daily work, mon- 
otonous though that work may be. 


HE spirit of the times does not 

foster a love for work; on the 
contrary it plants the seeds and wa- 
ters the growth of a disgust for work. 
If men pay less attention to God’s 
ideas about things in general, it is to 
be expected that they will not pay 
attention to God’s ideas about work, 
or try to get them into their heads. 
They will see only the unpleasant 
side of work; the burden of it; and 
they will never think of or look for 
all the advantages and blessings of 
doing honest work and doing it well. 


If people allow themselves to be 
consumed more and more by the mad 
desire for amusement, fun and good 
times, as people in our day are doing, 
then work will be looked upon on- 
ly as something that cuts into the 
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time for having fun. Everybody is 
entitled to recreation, vacation, rest, 
enjoyment. Complete idleness, even 
in pleasant circumstances, is all right 
for occasional rest and relaxation; 
but as a steady diet for leisure time 
it infects the body and the mind like 
drink or a drug. Man is happiest 
when he is doing things and the 
Creator has given human beings the 
power to do many useful things, con- 
structive things, beautiful things, 
helpful things for one another. If 
those powers are left unused and 
idle, the whole human organism runs 
down and begins to fall apart. 


People know they must work if 
they want to live. It’s the law of 
God. But they don’t like to admit it. 
They are trying to handle this prob- 
lem of work in the manner in which 
‘the modern undertaker has trained 
, them to face and handle the prob- 
lem of death. People used to die 
and the undertaker would take care 
of the corpse and at the burial the 
casket would be lowered very sim- 
ply and unaffectedly down into the 
grave, while the family and relatives 
watched and wept honestly and were 
impressed by the undeniable fact of 


death. And now? Well, you know 
how it’s done. It’s supposed to make 
things easier for the family and rel- 
atives and friends. But is it the bet- 
ter way to face and handle the fact 
of death? 


ND what is the better way to look 
at and react to the fact of the 
necessity of work in our lives? Break 
your head in trying to find ways to 
keep it down to a minimum? Escape 
it? Dodge it? Do it poorly? Cut cor- 
ners? Crowd it out of life as much 
as possible? 

Or is it better calmly to face the 
fact that work must have a place in 
the life of every human being, ac- 
cording to God’s plan; to be con- 
vinced that we cannot be honestly 
happy without work, and that we 
cannot be happy without doing good 
work; and that some of our happiest 
moments in life are those we spend 
in doing work we are not obliged to 
do and for which we are not paid. 


A person who has learned to see 
and face these facts and who tries 
to live accordingly has learned a good 
part of the lesson of how to make 
work not a burden but a blessing. 











SENDING SET 
Shortly before he was expelled from China, Father Henry Madigan was 
walking in front of his church saying the rosary. Suddenly the local police 
captain appeared with a group of soldiers armed with sub-machine guns ‘to 


question him. 


When the captain reported the incident to higher Red authorities, he de- 
scribed the rosary as a sending set. He said that Father Madigan carried it in 
his hands and muttered into it as he walked up and down in front of his 


church. 


The captain may have been reporting more correctly and wisely fhan he 


knew. 
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POLITENESS 
AT THE 
COMMUNION 


RAIL 


This is an article that most priests 
would call long overdue. It treats 
of a subject that is often discussed 
among the clergy. We hope you will 
read it through and make every ef- 
fort to heed its practical suggestions. 


HERBERT A. SEIFERT, C.SS.R. 


What is the correct method of re- 
ceiving Holy Communion? 

“Why,” you will say, “we learned 
that years ago when we made our 
first Communion.” 

But it is surprising how many peo- 
ple become careless in doing things 
they‘repeat so often. 


F YOU will bear with us we shall 
recall to your mind the way in 
which you are to act in order to make 
the reception of Holy Communion 
easy for you and easy for the priest 
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who administers this sacrament to 
you. 

You come up to the Communion 
rail slowly and reverently, with hands 
folded and eyes cast down. At the 
proper time you ascend to the top 
step of the Communion rail and 
kneel. 

If for some good reason you can- 
not kneel you may receive standing. 
Small children are often taught to 
receive Communion in this way. 

If there is a Communion cloth you 
place your hands beneath it in such 
a way as to form a square; but do 
not hold the cloth too close to your 
chin. In many churches the server 
holds a paten (Communion plate) 
beneath your chin. It is well for the 
altar boy to remember that he should 
hold the paten directly beneath the 
mouth, not on the side and not too 
close to the chin. If these wise regu- 
lations are observed, the Sacred Host, 
if it should fall, will drop upon the 
paten or Communion cloth. In many 
churches a Communion cloth and al- 
so a paten are used as a double pre- 
caution lest the Sacred Host fall up- 
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on the floor. The paten also serves 
to catch the particles that may fall 
from the Host. 

Now let us say that the priest is 
approaching you. There are three 
very important things to keep in 
mind. They seem so simple and 
should be so well known. But how 
often we forget and how seldom we 
realize that we are at fault! 


The first rule concerns the HEAD. 

We are kneeling at the rail, our 
heads bowed in prayer. The priest 
is about to administer Holy Com- 
munion. If we close our eyes and 
only raise our head we are not do- 
ing enough. We must tilt our head 
back, let it rest, as it were, on our 
neck. 

Next in order comes another wise 
regulation. We are to open our 
MOUTH wide enough so that our 
tongue does not touch our upper 
lip or teeth. It is not difficult to do 
this, but it is often overlooked. Nor- 
mally our tongue should be about a 
half inch from our upper lip when 
we receive. Then it will be easy for 
the priest to place the Host on our 
tongue and there will be little dan- 
ger that the Host will fall when the 
tongue is drawn back into the mouth. 


Many people keep their mouth al- 
most closed over a slightly extended 
tongue. When the priest notices this 
there is nothing he can do but breathe 
a short prayer that all will go well. 
Many a time the priest will give Holy 
Communion to the person following 
you while he is looking back, ready 
to catch the Host if it should fall 
from your tongue. 
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F YOU are still patiently willing 
to bear with us we shall come 
to the last important requisite. After 
opening our mouth fairly wide, we 
must extend our TONGUE well be- 
yond our lower lip. Some people per- 
form these actions so slowly that the 
priest must stand waiting with the 
Host in his hand. There can be two 
extremes in this regard: we should 
not extend the tongue so far that we 
seem to drape it over the chin, nor 
should we allow the tongue only to 
peep out. 

Do not snap at the Host as though 
there were danger that the priest 
would pass you by. Above all things 
don’t be a “snapper.” Again, it is 
not good to draw the tongue back 
too quickly. Do so moderately, while 
of course keeping the eyes closed. 


As soon as you have swallowed 
the Sacred Particle — which should 
be done a few seconds after receiv- 
ing — leave the rail at once, especi- 
ally if others are waiting to take your 
place. With eyes cast down and hands 
folded, return to your place reverent- 
ly and begin your prayers of thanks- 
giving. 

If it should happen that you are 
among the last to receive, come as 
close to the center of. the Commun- 
ion rail as you can; do not remain 
far to one side of the rail so that 
the priest must walk the length of the 
Communion rail to come to you. 

In some places it is customary, if 
there are no others to receive, that 
the last ones remain until the taber- 
nacle door is closed or until the priest 
has given the blessing when Com- 
munion is distributed outside of Mass. 
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A few other practical suggestions 
come to mind. 


Always take your purse with you 
when you come up to receive Holy 
Communion (or when you enter the 
confessional). There are church 
thieves who delight in the opportun- 
ity to take your purse if you leave it 
in the pew. 

Should it happen that the priest 
gives you two Hosts, swallow them 
and do not be disturbed about it. If 
the Sacred Host should fall, for some 
reason or other, the priest will do 
what is required and if he needs your 
assistance, he will let you know. 


VERY priest is, we might say, 

an expert in administering 
Holy Communion, having done so 
countless times. Therefore, if at any 
time he touches your lips, teeth or 
tongue, it is usually a sign that you 
did not follow the proper procedure 
or that you are getting careless in 
your manner of receiving. 


If you could ever take the place 
of the altar boy holding the paten 
at the rail, you would realize how 
many people could improve in their 
way of going to Communion. We 
should not think that we receive in 
the best possible manner unless we 
have checked ourselves recently be- 
fore a mirror. All of us can profit by 
that little experiment. 

Teachers and parents should not 
only instruct their children well in 
this matter, but from time to time 
should practice with them again. It’s 
not so hard — just three things to 
remember. 
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1. Head back — not just up; 
2. Mouth open — fairly wide; 
3. Tongue extended — beyond the 

lip. 

We all wish to receive the Holy 
Eucharist correctly. We all desire to 
make it easy for the priest to give us 
Holy Communion. We should be the 
last ones to do anything that would 
cause any irreverence. In following 
the regulations as outlined in this 
article, there will be less danger that 
the Host will fall to the floor, less 
danger of distraction at this sacred 
moment and there will surely be 
greater facility in receiving and ad- 
ministering the Blessed Sacrament. 
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E BELIEVE that it is quite 
(C appropriate to add at this point 
a summary of the new regulations 
concerning the fast before receiving 
Holy Communion. All Catholics are 
aware of and grateful for the new 
laws which were recently promulgat- 
ed. Since these new laws have been 
in effect, making it so convenient to 
receive, priests all over the world 
have noticed the great increase in 
the number of Holy Communions re- 
ceived by the faithful. However, 
many people are still making inquir- 
ies about these laws; therefore we 
shall repeat them. 


Solid food and alcoholic beverages 
may be taken until three hours be- 
fore the actual reception of Holy 
Communion. 

Liquids (non-alcoholic) like cof- 
fee, tea, juices, may be taken until 
one hour before receiving the Holy 
Eucharist. 
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Water may be taken at any time consult the priest about this matter. 
before Communion. The traditional fasting laws which 

The sick may take medicine (liq- were in force in the past for many 
uid or solid) and non-alcoholic years (nothing after midnight) may 
drinks until the time of Holy Com- be observed, but there is no obliza- 
munion. It is no longer necessary to tion to do so. 








| NO EXEMPTION CLAIMED 


Now and then in the course of a lifetime, states the Southern Messenger, 
one hears the tone of truth ringing clear above the double-talk, clamor, appeal 
of self-interest and lust for power. It is heard, for example, in words of a letter 
written by a refugee priest in Texas to the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

“I am enclosing a check for $25.00 as my sincere contribution and as an 
expression of my deep gratitude before God to this great, free and blessed 
country. 

“I know that I am free of income tax because my income is so small. 

“I have been living in Texas for several years as an immigrant priest and I 
know the price of liberty, having been in two concentration camps under the 
Nazis. 

“I was. liberated from a German concentration camp by American troops. 

“I know what suffering my countrymen and the people of all nations behind 
the iron curtain are undergoing. 

“I appreciate the opportunity of living here and I feel the necessity to 
express my real gratitude and appreciation. 

“My ‘widow’s mite’ to the U. S. treasury is so small that I am embarrassed 
that I cannot give more in my appreciation to this free nation where refugees 
of all tongues and beliefs can find freedom, liberty and good care.” 








PRAYER FOR MOTORISTS 


St. Christopher is well known as the patron of travellers. But there are 
other saints who can likewise be appropriately invoked: St. Raphael, the arch- 
angel, for instance, who guided Tobias on his long and arduous journey to 
find a wife; St. Joseph and the Blessed Virgin, who travelled to Bethlehem 
under such trying circumstances. Then also, St. Michael, the archangel, is 
always portrayed as a soldier, and a soldier usually has to travel. 

An old Latin prayer includes all these saints and invokes them for a pros- 
perous journey. Here is its translation, which we commend to all motorists, 
pilots, bicycle riders, and users of all other conveyances: 

St. Joseph with Mary, 

St. Raphael with Tobias, 

St. Michael with the heavenly hosts 
Be with us on our way. 

St. Christopher, pray for us. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 






Attitude toward Invalidly Married Parent 


ROBLEM: I have a question with re- 
gard to your reply in Readers Retort 

to a wife whose widowed mother is living 
with a divorced man. The case was that 
this wife, her husband, and their 12-year- 
old daughter do not visit the mother and 
the man she is living with, even though 
her brothers and sisters have accepted the 
situation. In your reply you state that the 
12-year-old girl be told, with the greatest 
of charity, why they do not visit her 
grandmother, and be inspired to pray for 
her. You do not state whether you ap- 
prove or disapprove of their not visiting 
the mother, but I assume that you ap- 
prove. If this is so, what about the com- 
mandment, Honor thy father and thy 
mother? Does this mean that we are 
bound to honor our father and mother 
only when they keep the commandments? 
Or only certain commandments? I know 
many Catholic parents who do not go to 
Mass on Sundays. Would the children be 
justified in turning away from such a 
parent because of his neglect of religion? 


OLUTION; In the long article that 

appeared in the March LIGUORIAN 
under the title, “How to Act toward In- 
validly Married Catholics,” (now a pam- 
phlet that may be ordered from Liguorian 
Pamphlets at 10c) it was left to the in- 
dividual Catholic to decide, on the basis 
of circumstances, when danger of scan- 
dal warranted avoidance of an invalidly 
married relative, and when charity toward 
the sinner justified continuing contacts 
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with him. It was stated therein that one 
of the reasons for which parents might 
decide to avoid social contacts with their. 
own invalidly married relatives is the im- 
portance of not permitting their children 
to take from their example a light view 
of the indissolubility of Christian mar- 
riage. 


When such action is decided upon by 
the parents of growing children, it does 
not mean that they are renouncing the ob- 
ligations of the fourth commandment. 
They are still bound to honor a father or 
mother living in a bad marriage, and to 
express this by praying for that parent, 
and by being ready to do anything pos- 
sible to help him get back to the grace of 
God and the road to heaven. This is what 
the mother and father should explain to 
their children, when they avoid one of 
their parents who is living in a bad mar- 
riage: that they still love their mother 
and father; that they want to help them 
save their souls, and want the children to 
help them by their prayers; that they do 
not visit them regularly solely because they 
want to show no approval of the publicly 
sinful state in which they are living, and 
want the children to realize what a ter- 
rible thing it is to enter a bad marriage. 


HOULD not the same treatment be 
given to a parent who commits other 
sins, such as regularly missing Mass on 
Sunday? This is the question of the de- 
gree of danger to the souls of children 
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from the bad example of their relatives. 
The open and deliberate sins of parents 
and grandparents are always a source of 
scandal to growing children. But the dan- 
ger is not quite so great and far-reaching 
in some sins as it is in others. Here again 
the judgment of the individual has to 
decide the issue. The same God Who said, 
“Honor thy father and thy mother,” also 


said: “If anyone is not willing to give up 
father and mother for My sake, he is not 
worthy to be My disciple.” Thus in any 
case where a father or mother becomes a 
source of scandal or sin to their children, 
they should be given up for the love of 
Christ, even though the children are still 
bound to love them and pray for their 
salvation. 


Code of Catholic Conduct 


How to Hear Mass 


This topic can be treated from many 
angles. We shall treat it from three. 


IRST, what position do you take when 

you are hearing Mass? This question 
was answered in a previous article. Let 
us review our answer. 

You sit, you stand, you kneel. You sit 
for a little while during Mass in order to 
prevent your knees from getting too sore 
from excessive kneeling. You stand at 
such times as the Gospel in order (sym- 
bolically) to proclaim from the house- 
tops (as it were) your faith in the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ as these teachings are 
recorded in the Bible. And you kneel most 
often in order to adore God. 

The exact times of your sitting, your 
standing and your kneeling are learned 
from your pastor and his assistants. 


ECOND, what program of prayers do 

you follow during Mass? The best 
program of prayers is to be found in the 
missal. The missal offers the Latin Mass 
(said by the priest at the altar) trans- 
lated into English so that the people in 
the church can say the Mass along with 
the priest. This is the best way to hear 
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Mass. It is profitable for some people, 
however, to say the rosary during the 
Mass; for others to meditate; for others to 
use an ordinary prayerbook. Generally, 
though, it is the missal that will make the 
Mass most helpful for the people who 
are attending. 


HIRD, how much of the Mass must 
be heard on Sunday to assure a 
Catholic that he has fulfilled his obliga- 
tion? The three principal parts — the of- 
fertory (when the priest offers up the 
bread and wine to God right after the 
Gospel); the consecration (when the priest 
changes the bread and wine into the body 
and blood of Christ); and the communion 
(when the priest consumes the body and 
blood of Christ). To .miss any one of 
these three parts of the Mass without a 
serious reason is a mortal sin. 

The Mass in its effects is the repetition 
and continuation of the sacrifice of Cal- 
vary. Therefore it should be attended oft- 
en and fervently. Distractions should play 
no part in the hearing of Mass. To be 
at Mass is like being on Mount Calvary 
during the three hours of our Lord’s pas- 
sion. 
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HARD-OF-HEARING 


AND 


CONFESSION 


ERNEST F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


The purpose of this article is to help 
those who have a slight defect in hearing 
to make their confession with greater 
ease and satisfaction. 


T IS certain beyond doubt that a 
very fine reward lies in wait in 
heaven for those people upon this 
earth who hover between health and 
sickness, who are not sufficiently ill 
to be in bed all the time, and who at 
the same time are not sufficiently well 
to be in uninhibited social circulation. 
These in-between people do not 
have the compensation of sympathy 
from friend and family that might be 
theirs if they were totally incapaci- 
tated; and they do not have the full 
freedom of life and limb that is the 
privilege of those who in no way are 
handicapped in the organs or the 
faculties of their soul or body. 
Take the case of the hard-of-hear- 
ing. 
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By hard-of-hearing people are not 
meant those who have lost all or 
nearly all of the sense of hearing. 
They are excluded from consideration 
not because of a lack of sympathy for 
them in their affliction, but because 
certain mechanical devices have been 
invented in recent years that render 
their affliction much less of a handi- 
cap than otherwise it would be. 

There is the electric earphone or 
hearing aid. For innumerable men 
and women this contrivance is a 
means of bringing back the blessing 
of renewed association with the 
spoken thoughts of acquaintances and 
friends. 

Or, if earphones cannot be used 
because of the irreparable damage 
done to the ear by accident or sick- 
ness, the sign language is always 
available which is just as capable a 
medium for the bearing of the burden 
of conversation as spoken words 
themselves. 
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Finally, lip-reading is a science 
that can be mastered. There are peo- 
ple who through study and practice 
have become so adept at reading lips 
that they can make out better the 
words that are being spoken in a 
casual exchange of ideas than they 
would or could if they heard the 
sounds. 


But how about the people who are 
between sound and silence? They are 


not deaf enough to be in need of © 


mechanical instruments to give new 
life to their eardrums. Neither are 
they keen enough in hearing to be 
able to make out the meaning of 
words that are said in a whisper. 
These are the troubled ones. These 
are the ones to whom the lines of 
this article are addressed. 


First of all, let them accept a few 
words of advice about certain es- 
sential duties and obligations of the 
Christian life that they are expected 
to fulfil and that they might find dif- 
ficult to fulfil because of the slight 
impairment of their hearing. Advice 
is sometimes not easy to take. Here 
it should be most easy. 


HERE are times when the hard- 

of-hearing do not hear all that 
they should hear even though it 
would be to their advantage if they 
did. They feel badly about it. But 
they certainly do not wish to make 
an issue of the fact. Nor do they want 
to ask for a repetition of the words 
they missed. And so they go about 
their business minus the help that 
they would have received had they 
understood everything that was com- 
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municated to them in the way of 
command or advice. 

Going to confession is an example 
ready at hand. 


All people must go to confession 
whether they be hard-of-hearing or 
not. Christ set up confession as the 
ordinary way whereby a man can 
have his sins forgiven. The law binds 
all people as long as they are capable 
of following it. 

It is not right for a man to say, 
“Oh, I can’t hear very well what Fa- 
ther says to me when I go to con- 
fession. Therefore I do not think that 
I will go until next Christmas.” 
(Christmas is eight months away.) 
Or for another man to say, “I hear 
only about one third of what Father 
tells me when I go to confession. But 
I am not going to worry about it. 
Even though I am not quite clear 
what the penance is that he gives me 
in my confession, I am going to con- 
tinue going to confession in the future 
without making an effort to discover 
whether or not something can be 
done to remedy the situation.” 

The purpose of this article is to do 
something about the situation. The 
purpose of this article is to show 
those who have just a slight defect in 
their hearing that there are expedi- 
ents that can be resorted to to make 
certain that everything Father says 
in the confessional is grasped thor- 
oughly and understood. 

There are several expedients that 
come to mind immediately. 


ANY churches in the United 
States today have hearing aids 
rigged up in the confessionals — if 
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not in all the confessionals, at least 
in one of the confessionals — with 
the notice clearly marked on the out- 
side of the confessional that therein 
this convenience can be found. 


These are contraptions that enable 
the priest to talk into a speaker, and 
the penitent to listen to what the 
priest says through an earphone. The 
volume of sound can be amplified to 
the degree that is required, so that 
the priest need hardly raise his voice, 
yet every word comes clearly through 
the earphone and cannot be heard 
outside the confessional. 

This is a godsend for innumerable 
people who are in the in-between 
world of sound and silence. As was 
said above, they are not deaf in the 
technical sense of the word. But one 
has to speak just a trifle louder if one 
is to make certain that all the words 
are heard and understood. For years 
these people made their confessions 
as though they were fighting their 
way through a fog. The advice that 
the priest gave them was lost because 
it got through only in snatches. The 
penance was not heard just about as 
often as it was heard. The mind was 
in a constant doubt as to the genuine- 
ness of the confessions that were 
made. Often it was debated mentally 
whether or not something should 
have been or should be done about it. 


It seemed hardly feasible to ask 
the priest to talk louder. Most con- 
fessionals (until quite recently) were 
fragile things at the best. To ask Fa- 
ther to speak louder would have been 
the same as asking for permission to 
make a public confession. 
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What then can be done? 

The slightly deaf person can go to 
the parish priest and ask him to in- 
stall a hearing apparatus in the con- 
fessional. If Father says that such a 
thing is too expensive, perhaps a list 
can be drawn up of the people in the 
parish who have difficulty in hearing 
and who would profit by the intro- 
duction of the system. When the pas- 
tor sees the many names on the list, 
he will be more inclined to allocate 
some of the parish funds (or beseech 
a charitable benefactor for funds) for 
the project. If it helps to make better 
confessions, it is well worth the mon- 
ey that is spent in order to put it at 
the service of the people. 


UPPOSE, though, that it is im- 
possible to have hearing aids set 
up in the confessionals. What then? 
Must the old trouble of the penitent 
continue — that of straining and 
striving to hear what the priest is 
whispering, and succeeding in catch- 
ing only enough to cause wonder as 
to whether or not something really 
important is being missed? 
No. There is the sacristy. 
Becoming more common all the 
time in our country is the sacristy as 
an emergency confessional. In fact 
there are few sacristies that do not 
have a portable confessional conceal- 
ed in a corner, ready to be drawn out 
on instant notice when an occasion 
demands its use. 


An arrangement can be made with 
the priest as to what is the best time 
for the use of this confessional. In 
many churches the priest must pass 
through the sacristy in order to reach 
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the confessional in the body of the 
church. Or he passes through the 
sacristy to put on the lights or to do 
same other similar chore that must 
be done before confessions can be 
begun. 


Why cannot the confession of the 
hard-of-hearing person which is to be 
heard in the sacristy be arranged for 
the time when the priest passes 
through the sacristy on his way to the 
confessional in the church? Nothing 
more than a telephone call would be 
required to establish the arrangement. 
“Father, I’m a little hard of hearing 
and find it difficult to go to confes- 
sion in the regular confessional at the 
regular time. I get only half of what 
you say. Would it be convenient if I 
went to confession in the sacristy 
about two minutes before 3:30 on 
Saturday afternoon when you are on 
your way to the confessional in the 
church anyway?” 


Unless the priest has a heart of 
brass, he will be glad to accommo- 
date one who is so concerned about 
the making of a good confession. In 
the privacy of the sacristy both priest 
and penitent can speak out loud with- 
out fear of being overheard. 


N objection to the practice of 

going to confession in the sac- 
risty may be this: “Father will recog- 
nize me when he comes into the sac- 
risty and I am standing there waiting 
for him. I would be terribly embar- 
rassed and probably would become 
tongue-tied the moment I started to 
recite my sins.” This is not a valid 
objection. 
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The priest knows that everybody 
from the highest saints to the lowest 
sinners is tempted, and that practical- 
ly everybody in the world has had 
moments of weakness in which at 
least a small sin was committed. He 
knows that but for the grace of God 
he might be the worst sinner of all. 


Thus, he is not surprised at any- 
thing he hears. If a couple of apostles 
committed terrible mortal sins in spite 
of the fact that they were directly as- 
sociated with our Lord, it is not sur- 
prising that other people of less ex- 
alted positions should lean and lapse 
also when they depend too much on 
themselves and not enough on God. 
Nobody need commit a mortal sin. 
But if somebody does commit a mor- 
tal sin and confesses it in sorrow and 
resolution, there is no danger of the 
priest rising in righteous anger and 
demanding that a gallows be erected 
so that justice may be done. On the 
contrary, the priest will be most hap- 
py that a sheep that was lost has been 
found. 


It is recalled by the chaplains who 
served in America’s recent wars that 
the service men and women who 
fought in these wars had no inhibi- 
tions at all when it came to going to 
confession. If there was no confes- 
sional set up, they went to confession 
kneeling on the ground under a tree, 
or sitting on the back of a truck as 
the truck rumbled along a highway 
or a country road, or crouching in a 
hole in the ground waiting for an 
aerial attack or an artillery barrage to 
come to an end. It was a case of the 
service people realizing that the priest 
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had a tremendous power. By his ab- 

solution he could take away sin and 
- open the gates of heaven. It was sort 
of silly to worry about his personal 
thoughts concerning his penitents in 
view of the wonders that he could 
work. 


It is just as silly for a person who 
is hard-of-hearing to worry about 
what the priest is going to think of 
him or her if he or she asks to go to 
confession in the sacristy or in the 
parlor of the rectory or in some other 
public place where whispered tones 
do not have to be used. (Men may 
go to confession any place. Women 
must go to confession only in a 
church — any part of a church — 
or in a place approved by the bishop 
as a proper place for the hearing of 
women’s confessions, unless, of 
course, sickness demands that the 
confession be heard where the sick 
person happens to be at the moment. 
The sacristy is considered part of the 
church). 


T is possible for a hard-of-hearing 

person to receive more graces 
from confession than one who is not 
so afflicted. Confession is difficult by 
itself, without the added handicap of 
nervous tension due to an inability to 
keep up with the advice and the com- 
mands of the confessor. It is extra 
poundage added to a cross that is al- 
ready sufficiently heavy. 


But it is this very extra poundage 
that makes the sacrament so meritori- 
ous. Because going to confession de- 
mands more of the hard-of-hearing 
penitent in the way of effort and hu- 
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mility, it deserves the receiving of a 
higher reward in heaven. And that is 
exactly what will happen to those 
who accept their handicap in the 
proper spirit and fulfill their essential 
obligations as God wants them to in 
spite of the hardship that it costs 
them. 


It cannot be urged too strongly 
that these people overcome their hu- 
man respect and conquer the feeling 
that they are somewhat inferior be- 
cause they cannot hear quite as well 
as their neighbors. What is there to 
be ashamed of in a good, clean afflic- 
tion that has been permitted by God 
for His own purposes and to the end 
that His own glory might be served? 
Who knows? Perhaps St. Joseph and 
St. Peter and St. Paul too were forced 
to bear up under a slight deafness 
during life. There’s not a thing to 
hide or to be ashamed of. 


A little girl about ten years old 
stopped a priest on a street in Phila- 
delphia recently and asked, “Father, 
would you like to: see something fun- 
ny?” When given an answer in the 
affirmative, she whipped out of her 
mouth a partial bridge containing two 
small teeth and held it up for the 
priest’s inspection. “Look! The den- 
tist just put it in. My real front teeth 
got knocked out.” And she laughed 
as though having a partial bridge of 
tiny teeth at the age of ten and letting 
people look at it were a real joke. 

That is the simplicity of a child 
that our Lord likes. “Let the little 
ones come to Me.” And that should 
be the simplicity of the partially deaf. 
They should not make a production 
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of their handicap. They should not 
become victims of self-pity over it. 
They should accept it with a smile 
as did the little girl. 

One last thing. 

How about all the penances given 
in past confessions that were not 
heard, or that were only partly heard. 
The penitent understood no more 
than “Our Fathers” and “Hail 
Marys,” but did not hear a syllable 
as to the number of times. What is 
to be done? 


One can go to one’s confessor, ex- 
plain the situation and have him 
make a sort of settlement in regard 
to penances that may not have been 
said in their entirety. 


For the rest, complete confidence 
in God! He knows what is best. He 
never builds us even a small mound 
that resembles Calvary without at the 
same time making ready for the glory 
of the day of resurrection. 





Lifeboats, Helicopters and Rosaries 


Following the sinking of the ship Princess Victoria, a group of men were 
discussing the terrible loss of life involved. 


One man said: 


“There they were with their life-boats and their radio and their airplanes 
and their helicopters and all, and when the big wave came, sure, one poor old 
woman with a rosary in her hands could have done more than all of them 


together.” 





With some people you spend an evening; with others you invest it. 


Quote 





for your friends and relatives. 





SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT OFFER 


for 


Our Tenth Anniversary. 


The month of October, 1957, will mark the tenth anniversary 
of the founding of our publication center at Liguori, Missouri. 


Watch for the announcement of our special tenth anniversary 


rates for Christmas gift subscriptions to THE LIGUORIAN 
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Problems 
of 






Professional People 


Tipping as Partial Salary 


UESTION: I own a restaurant in 
O which the patrons are numerous 
and generous; consequently, every waiter 
receives regularly a considerable amount 
in tips. I realize that the wage I pay these 
employees is not in itself an adequate 
living wage as the Church understands it; 
nevertheless, I believe that the tips can 
be considered as a partial salary, so that 
my obligation toward the waiters is fully 
satisfied. Is my attitude correct, accord- 
ing to Catholic moral principles? 


NSWER: The situation described by 

the questioner is found today in a 
great number of fields of work and ser- 
vice — for example, in the case of Pull- 
man car porters, taxi-cab drivers, hotel 
bell-boys, etc. May the employer reduce 
the amount of salary he pays to these 
employees because he foresees that they 
will receive a considerable amount in tips? 
It would seem that he may justly do this, 
as long as he is certain that their avérage 
salary, including the tips, will total up to 
what is an adequate living wage. For, in 
employing these men he is giving them 
an opportunity of receiving what is due 
to them from the customers as well as 
from himself. Actually, it amounts to 
this: the customers or patrons are paying 
part of the salary of the employees, and 
thus sharing the obligation of the employ- 
er. It is substantially no different from 
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the case of the young married woman 
whose mother accepts the obligation of 
paying part of the expense for a baby- 
sitter. Justice is fully satisfied. 


However, the restaurant owner (or oth- 
er employer similarly situated) should re- 
member that since the patrons are actu- 
ally paying a good portion of the salary 
due to the waiters — an obligation that 
primarily belongs to him — he should 
charge the patrons less than he could 
justly charge for the food if he had to 
pay the salaries entirely out of his qwn 
pocket. Of course, it is not easy to de- 
termine in exact figures just what is a 
just price for food, especially when it is 
prepared and served in a restaurant. The- 
ologians say that for such a commodity 
there is a maximum and a minimum just 
price, and common agreement and cus- 
tom play an important part in establish- 
ing these norms. Suffice it to say, there- 
fore, that the largest amount that the 
restaurant keeper can justly charge is the 
maximum price less the amount that he 
honestly believes he is saving on his pay 
roll from the tips given by the customers. 
And it is well for restaurant owners, and 
other employers similarly situated, to bear 
in mind that the public are actually bear- 
ing a part of the obligation in justice 
that primarily belongs to the employers. 


T IS appropriate on this occasion to 
say something about the tipping sys- 
tem. It is not in itself a desirable method 
of remunerating employees. The proper 
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procedure is for the employers to pay 
their employees an adequate living wage, 
so that nothing extra will be expected 
from the patrons. Thank heavens, we are 
not yet expected to tip the bus-driver or 
the grocery clerk or the airplane steward- 
ess. But there are too many situations in 
modern life in which you either give a 
generous tip, in addition to what is sup- 
posed to represent your entire bill, or face 
a glare intended to inform you that you 
are a more detestable character than the 


Christian courtesy and kindness in those 
working people who feel that in order 
to get due compensation for their serv- 
ices they must induce the public to pay 
more than what is stated on their bill. 
Tipping has become so fixed a feature in 
certain fields of service and industry that 
we can hardly hope to eliminate it at 
once; but at least we can and should 
make an effort to prevent it from spread- 
ing further. 

Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., 


person who would snatch a piece of bread 
from a starving child. And this system 
surely does not promote the spirit of 


S.T.D., LL.D. 
Dean, School of Sacred Theology 
Catholic University of America 
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Those who devote themselves to the practice of prayer and penance, exercise 
a more potent influence upon the life of the Church and in regard to salva- 
tion than others who labor assiduously in the Lord’s vineyard; for if the 
former did not call down from heaven an abundance of the celestial fertilizing 
waters, the latter would not gather in so large a harvest. Pope Pius XI 


OF ae 


We must never mistake intricacy for depth. 
Quote 
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PRAYER FOR LABOR DAY 


Let us pray. O Christ the Worker, Saviour of the world and Judge of the 
living and the dead: prevail upon the minds of men that all may obey Thy 
laws. Give to the powerful the grace of patience, prudence and a sense of 
sympathy; renew the heart of the rich that they may reverence Thee and 
respect the rights of Thy poor; instruct the workman that he may be content 
with his vocation and render an honest day’s work for a just wage; protect 
the laboring classes against the evil plans of men who might prey upon them 
for selfish gains; raise up honest, sincere and worthy leaders in the ranks of 
labor, among men of industry, in the halls of Congress and the courts of 
justice. Give to our nation a Godfearing chief executive at all times. Grant to 
us and to the peoples of the world a return of that social order which Thy 
Father had fashioned in eternity, and which Thou, O Christ the Worker, 
didst die to re-establish. Amen. 

— Prayer from Litany of Christ the Worker 
composed by Rev. William J. Smith, S.J. 


i i tin i in in ti tn in in ti in ip ti in thy in ti in tin tin tp in ti i tin ti in ti ti tn i tin tn tin ti i i i nt ti i ti i i 
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Planned Families 
and Vocations 


— letter we publish this month 
was written by the mother of 
eleven children. She is a Diocesan 
Confraternity Chairman. 
* * * 
Dear Fathers: 

Although we always subscribe to 
and read THE LIGUORIAN, I must 
confess I had not read the January 
issue, which brought forth so many 
letters of consternation. Today I went 
back and read the article in ques- 
tion. 

Being the mother of nine living 
children and having borne eleven chil- 
dren in the space of seventeen years, 
I feel qualified in writing a com- 
mentary. 


I am inclined to agree with the 
father who wrote the letter which 
prompted the article on mutual 
agreement in the practice of rhythm. 
To those women who criticized his 
stand and who have three or four 
children and few modern conveni- 
ences, I want to say (as the Indians 
used to), “Do not judge a man un- 
less you have walked for three 
moons in his moccasins.” 

There is such a materialistic out- 
look today: unless you have all the 
gadgets and appliances your next- 
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Feature Letter 









Almost every month we receive a few 
letters from readers which are excel- 
lent expressions of opinion, but too 
lengthy to be published in full in the 
limited space of the Readers Retort 
section and too worthwhile to be 
printed only in part. Whenever we 
judge such a letter worthy of publi- 
cation we shall give special space to 
it in this department called FEA- 
TURE LETTER. 











door neighbor has, you are being 
grievously persecuted. How few of 
these things our grandparents had, 
and yet they were far happier than 
modern young couples — and most 
of them raised large families. 


But there is another angle I want 
to emphasize. The practice of rhy- 
thm in many cases shows a lack of 
trust in divine providence. Young 
people today want to be independent; 
they want to be able to put down on 
paper that so much comes in, so 
much goes out, with a nice balance 
for luxuries. They look ahead before 
a new baby is born to his entering 
college and they must take out some 
sort of insurance to be sure he gets 
there. And so they arrive at the con- 
clusion that one or two or three are 
all they can afford and the conclu- 
sion is, “We'll have to practice rhy- 
thm.” 

These parents forget that almighty 
God is the giver and taker of life 
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and that He is also the dispensator 
of many graces and blessings which 
He withholds from the proud, the 
self-sufficient and the too-prudent 
and gives in abundance to the poor 
and humble and those who trust im- 
plicitly in Him. They never give God 
a chance to show what a kind and 
generous and provident Father He 
can be. 


God has never let us down, and so 
far we have our two oldest girls in 
the convent. Our three boys all say 
they aspire to become priests. Where 
is the money coming from for their 
education? The Lord will provide as 
He has done on numerous occasions 
in the past. 

It goes without saying that our 
house is big but old and difficult to 
keep looking attractive. Our car is a 
1949 model and we thank God for 
that. Our children have good warm 
clothing, but not new — mostly 
hand-me-downs. My husband is a 
lowly mail carrier — no big wages 
or overtime or bonus to tide us over. 
I bake and sew for the family to 
stretch the budget, but we are all 
well fed. 


I am a Diocesan Confraternity 
Chairman, and I meet lots of people 
in my work. From conversations and 
observations, I have concluded that 
few religious vocations come out of 
rhythm families. God sends voca- 
tions as a stamp of approval to large 
families making real sacrifices in 
taking the babies He sends and who 
have the faith to trust in His good- 
ness and generosity in providing for 
their needs. 
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Recently I came across this item 
which, I think, tells better what I am 
trying to say. It is called “Holding 
Back:” 

“We cannot but observe that those 
who have honestly and without hold- 
ing back, tried to live in complete 
conformity with the will of God, have 
been happy in a degree far beyond 
the hope of other men. Yet we can- 
not bring ourselves really to try it. 
We give a part of ourselves and hold 
back more against a rainy day. This 
shows that we have not complete 
trust; and unless trust is complete, it 
isn’t trust at all, but suspicion. How 
can God lead us dearly by the hand 
if we pull away? How can He gently 
alter us, if we do not surrender to 
His deft fingers?” 

Mrs. G. P. 





THE WRONG SIDE 


According to a story circulating 
secretly in Communist satellite coun- 
tries, Moscow’s postmaster was re- 
cently called on the carpet by party 
boss Krushchev because an issue of 
stamps bearing Krushchev’s portrait 
had been withdrawn from circulation. 

The postmaster tried to explain 
that the stamps were no longer in 
use because the paste on the back 
would not stick. 

Krushchev thereupon seized a sheet 
of stamps, tore one off, licked it and 
pasted it on an envelope. “See there!” 
he said. “They stick perfectly. I de- 
mand the true explanation of this in- 
sult.” 

“Well, comrade,” said the postmas- 
ter, shuffling his feet in embarrass- 
ment, “if you must know, the public 
keeps spitting on the wrong side.” 

—The Cross. 
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pre-marriage 


Attendance at Protestant Weddings 





clinic 





Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


ROBLEM: For the past ten years or 
so, I have been working with a girl 
who is a Lutheran, and we have become 
very close friends. Now she has become 
engaged to a divorced man who is, I be- 
lieve, of her faith. I have been invited to 
the wedding ceremony and the reception 
afterward. May I accept the invitations 
and attend both? May I, as office mana- 
ger, have the other girls who work with 
me hold an office shower for this girl? 
In the LIGUORIAN article about how a 
Catholic should act toward the invalidly 
married, you spoke only of informed 
Catholics who attempt marriage after a 
divorce. What about my case, in which 
the person marrying a divorced man has 
never been a Catholic? 


OLUTION; There is a general prin- 

ciple of morality to the effect that 
Catholics should not cooperate with or 
show approval of actions of others that are 
objectively wrong, even though in a given 
case the individual involved does not real- 
ize that he is doing wrong and is there- 
fore in good faith. This is because a 
Catholic has an obligation of upholding, 
defending and disseminating what he 
knows to be the laws that God has im- 
posed upon all mankind, for their peace 
on earth and the salvation of their im- 
mortal souls. 

However there are cases in which an 
act of friendliness toward another may be 
distinguished from showing approval of or 
giving one’s cooperation to something that 
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one knows to be objectively wrong. It is 
on this basis, for example, that a Catholic 
may attend the funeral of a close friend 
or business associate in a Protestant 
church. He knows that ordinarily he is 
not permitted to attend any Protestant 
church service because of his conviction 
that he possesses the one true religion. 
But when he attends the funeral of a 
friend, it is accepted by everybody that 
he is not thereby showing approval of the 
Protestant sect, but is merely showing re- 
spect and consideration for his friend. 
Of course he is not permitted to take any 
active part in the religious ceremony itself. 


On the same principle it is lawful for 
a Catholic to attend the wedding of a 
Protestant friend, who is in good faith, in 
a Protestant church. His presence is a 
sign of his friendship for the person, not 
of his approval of Protestant worship. 


HERE are circumstances in which 

this may be extended to cover a 
case in which a divorced person is in- 
volved, if it is quite certain that the in- 
dividuals involved are in good faith. If, 
for example, it is customary in an office 
to give small presents to any member of 
the staff who gets married, and to attend 
the ceremony, it would be odious and dis- 
criminatory to make an exception for one 


‘who in good faith was marrying con- 


trary to Catholic principles. Here, how- 
ever, some pains should be taken to as- 
sure anyone who might be scandalized 
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that no approval whatsoever is being giv- 
en to divorce and remarriage by carrying 
out the custom of the office. 

No such exception to the general prin- 
ciple should ever be made when there is 
a case of a Catholic marrying outside the 


a , 


Ps 


a 
Prayers after Low Mass 


QUESTION: What is the origin of the 
several prayers in English which the priest 
says aloud, and the people respond to, 
after a low Mass? The prayer to St. Mich- 
ael always strikes me as somewhat strange. 


ANSWER: We are indebted to the Irish 
theological monthly, The Furrow, for some 
notes which enable us better to answer 
this question. These prayers had their or- 
igin about the year 1890 when Leo XIII 
was pope. According to the account that 
has been handed down through reputable 
sources, one day, while the Holy Father 
was assisting at Mass in his private chap- 
el, he was observed suddenly to fix his 
vision on something above the head of 
the celebrant. His countenance paled, and 
he was evidently quite moved by whatever 
it was he saw. 

After a time, he arose and hurried to 
his private office. His attendants follow- 
ed, but he dismissed them, entered his 
office alone, and closed the door. About 
half an hour later, he sent a message 
summoning the secretary of the Congre- 
gation of Rites. When the secretary came, 
the pope handed him a sheet of paper on 
which he had written out a few prayers. 
“I wish these prayers to be printed in 
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Church. The Catholic knows that he is 
doing wrong, and everybody else knows 
that he is acting contrary to his Catholic 
beliefs. Therefore Catholics should not 
give presents or attend the so-called wed- 
ding ceremony of such a one. 


4 
° 


ry) 


2 


Louis G. Miller, C.SS.R. 


quantity and sent to all the bishops of 
the world,” the pope said. “They are to 
be said after every low Mass.” 

It was thought that the Holy Father in 
his vision had somehow been made vivid- 
ly aware of the onslaught of evil spirits 
and evil forces against the true Church, 
and it was for the protection of the 
Church that he wished these prayers to 
be said: the Hail, holy queen etc., the 
prayer to God “our refuge and our 
strength,” and the prayer to St. Michael, 
the archangel. 


OME twenty years later Pope Pius 

X made his contribution to these 
prayers by permitting and urging that the 
threefold invocation to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus be always joined to them. 

Then in 1930 there was another de- 
velopment. Pope Pius XI, recognizing in 
those early years the threat to the world 
by godless communism, requested that 
these prayers be said with the specific in- 
tention that Russia might be converted. 


St. Michael the archangel is the angelic 
patron of the entire Church. Surely it is 
appropriate to call on him for help against 
all the forces of evil. 
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By the Bystander 





UR correspondence always 

bulges after we have publish- 
ed an article on some phase of 
labor-management relations, such 
as the right-to-work laws. Portfoli- 
os of clippings from anti-union 
columnists and writers, such as 
Westbrook Pegler, brochures and 
dodgers printed by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, 
news items about labor leaders 
caught in nefarious dealings, pile 
upon our already cluttered desk. 
We read them all and try to eval- 
uate them as objectively as pos- 
sible. Most of those who object to 
_our defences of the principle of 
unionism do so from one or all of 
three viewpoints: 1) that we 
should stick to religion in The 
Liguorian and not dabble in so- 
cial questions; 2) that we are un- 
fair and slanderous in our atti- 
tude toward employers and espe- 
cially the N.A.M.; 3) that we are 
wronging workingmen a) by pro- 
posing to destroy their freedom to 
work without joining a union; b) 
by consenting to their deliverance 
into the hands of un-American, 
racketeering labor leaders; c) by 
promoting a “‘super-state” out of 
labor, which will rule American 
industry and all economic life by 
a kind of arbitrary power. We 
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SL DG GLANCES 





In Defence of 
Collective Bargaining 


want to try now to clear up our 
position in these matters. 
e 
F IRST, as to the charge that a 
religious publication should 
refrain from taking a stand on 
problems of industrial relations, 
we have the best precedent that 
any Catholic writer or thinker 
could ever ask for. Two of the 
greatest encyclicals of the popes 
of modern times have been writ- 
ten on these problems, and their 
very titles indicate that these 
popes are plunging right into the 
social question. The one, by Pope 
Leo XIII, was On the Condition 
of Labor; the other, by Pope Pius 
XI, was On the Reconstruction of 
the Social Order. Pope Leo XIII 
said in his encyclical: ‘“‘No satis- 
factory solution of the social ques- 
tion will be found unless religion 
and the Church have been called 
upon to aid.” Pope Pius XI said: 
“The deposit of truth that God 
committed to us and the grave 
duty of disseminating and inter- 
preting the whole moral law bring 
under and subject to our supreme 
jurisdiction not only social order 
but economic activities them- 
selves.” 
We think, therefore, that we 
should not be asked to apologize 
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for treating of such essentially 
moral questions as the following: 
Do workingmen have a right to a 
living family wage? Do working- 
men have a right to unite for the 
purpose of bargaining collectively 
with their employers? It is effec- 
tive to oppose atheistic Commun- 
ism without at the same time de- 
stroying the social evils on which 
it capitalizes, such as inadequate 
wages, insecurity in jobs, man- 
made depressions, etc.? If we speak 
about problems of purity and 
charity and marriage and justice, 
surely we must speak about the 
moral content of economic prob- 
lems as well. 
e 
UT, it is said so often in our 
correspondence, you take a 
position that maligns all employ- 
ers, while it seems to see no wrong 
in the union labor movement. 
This is not a position that we have 
ever taken. We have never made 
an accusation against all employ- 
ers. On the contrary, we have said 
repeatedly that we know there are 
many, many enlightened and God- 
fearing men running businesses, 
large and small, in America. 


We have made the charge that 
the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, as an organization, is 
against unions. We believe, with 
Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI, that 
workingmen have a God-given 
right to organize and bargain as a 
unit with their employers on such 
matters as concern the conditions 
and rewards of their employment. 
It is no slander to say that the 
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N.A.M. does not accept this right 
of workers as a universal and nec- 
essary one. It is no slander to 
quote from‘a 52-page memoran- 
dum recently distributed by the 
legal department of the N.A.M., 
in which employers are instructed 
in various techniques that they 
may use to frustrate union-organ- 
izing drives without running afoul 
of the law. They may (according 
to the memorandum ) : 

Condemn labor unions general- 
ly and sharply criticize the specific 
union attempting to organize 
their employees; 

Attack union security as “com- 
pulsory unionism,” and assure em- 
ployees that they will never have 
to pay dues as a condition of em- 
ployment; 

Notify employees that the em- 
ployer’s office door is always open, 
and that they will be better served 
by dealing personally with the 
company; 

Tell employees that he (the em- 
ployer) wants them to vote against 
the union and that it is to their 
benefit to do so; 

Advise employees about some of 
their rights under the Taft-Hart- 
ley law without informing them 
of all their rights. 


Other suggestions are added to 
these. Can anyone say that it is 
wrong for us to state that the 
N.A.M. is against unions, even 
against the privilege of collective 
bargaining, from the above evi- 
dence? On the same evidence is it 
wrong for us to state that the 
N.A.M.’s well-known support of 
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right-to-work laws stems from its 
desire to be freed from the shack- 
les of collective bargaining? 


S it true that we blind ourselves 
to the terrible evils that mar 
the present day labor movement? 
The charge probably arises from 
the human fact that when one de- 
fends a principle, one is always apt 
to be accused of defending the 
abuses of the principle. We de- 
fend the principle of the necessity 
of collective bargaining for the 
welfare of workingmen; we do not 
defend union leaders who steal 
funds, work for Communistic 
goals, make a racket out of their 
union office. By the same token 
we defend capitalism, by which 
we specifically mean the right of 
individuals to own and run busi- 
ness enterprises for a reasonable 
profit; but we do not defend the 
crooks and racketeers among capi- 
talists. We doubt, too, that the 
number of evil men among labor 
leaders is proportionately greater 
than that among employers and 
capitalists. 


Another important point: 
When we say that collective bar- 
gaining is necessary to protect 
workingmen in their natural and 
human rights, we do not mean to 
imply that, without it, all employ- 
ers would want to underpay them, 
or to treat them as slaves. Our 
argument is that without collec- 
tive bargaining the inevitable 
force of competition in business 
would force even good employers 
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either to underpay their workers 
or go out of business. Collective 
bargaining, on the widest possible 
basis, puts a brake to unfair com- 
petition. Without it, there will al- 
ways be some employers under- 
bidding others in the same line 
for the services of workingmen, 
thus producing their product 
more cheaply, thus driving com- 
petition out of the field. There 
are Naive anti-union persons who 
say that this can never happen; 
that there are not any such “bad 
men” in the ranks of employers. 
That is just as unrealistic as it 
would be for us to say that there 
are no “bad men” in the ranks or 
offices of labor unions. 


N the third matter brought up 

in our correspondence, name- 
ly, that we are wronging working- 
men in our opposition to right-to- 
work laws in three ways, we have 
this answer for each charge. 

1. It is charged that we propose 
to destroy men’s freedom by sup- 
porting the union shop, according 
to which a man must pay dues to 
the union that represents all the 
employees in a certain shop within 
a specific time after he takes a 
job there. 

This is the logic of our position; 
and we shall be happy to be given 
evidence and facts that disprove 
any step in our argument, and 
when we have them, publicly to 
renounce our previous stand: 

a) Collective bargaining is nec- 
essary to offset the tendency, or 
the philosophy held by some, that 
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labor is a commodity like lumber, 
minerals, ore, etc., and should be 
priced not according to the dig- 
nity of man but according to the 
fluctuations of the labor market. 
Workingmen must speak for 
themselves and be heard, and they 
can do so only when they band 
together in units or unions. 


b) Right-to-work laws are, as 
all their promoters will admit, in- 
tended to make the individual 
worker an individual bargainer 
with his employer, and to deprive 
him of the weight or persuasive 
force of a hundred or a thousand 
or ten thousand men speaking as 


one for their human rights and 
needs. 


c) The more non-union men are 
introduced into a plant that has a 
union, the weaker will become the 
voice of the union, and the sooner 
it will be reduced to impotence. 
It is a fact that right-to-work laws, 
in states that have passed them, 
are being used to prevent the 
formation of unions; it is a justi- 
fied presumption that they will 
also be used to weaken and de- 
stroy already organized unions. 
That will mean the end of collec- 
tive bargaining, and our whole 
argument begins with the princi- 
ple of the necessity of collective 
bargaining in American industry. 


2. It is charged that we want to 
deliver the workingmen of Amer- 
ica into the hands of un-American, 
racketeering labor leaders. We 
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want nothing of the kind. We 
want every racketeering labor 
leader exposed and jailed, and we 
continually urge rank and file la- 
boring men to work toward that 
end. But many of our correspond- 
ents assume that the words “labor 
leader” and “racketeer’” are synon- 
ymous. They mention high-princi- 
pled labor leaders in the same 
breath with Dave Beck and others 
of his ilk. It is much like prejudice 
against Negroes. The word of the 
prejudiced in both cases is “there 
simply aren’t any good ones.” 


3. It is charged that we want la- 
bor unions to be a super-state, im- 
mune from laws, ruling the coun- 
try with arbitrary power. We can- 
not help calling this nonsense. All 
labor unions are subject to the 
very harassing Taft-Hartley law 
right now. Their purpose is limit- 
ed: to give a voice to labor in 
those matters that pertain to their 
dignity as men, their rights as chil- 
dren of God, their need of such a 
material share in the goods of the 
earth as will make possible the at- 
tainment of their everlasting des- 
tiny in heaven. Pleading that they 
be given a voice in these matters 
is a far cry from wanting to make 
them the dominant power in the 
land. Moreover, our pleading, in 
the form of opposition to right-to- 
work laws and other hampering 
legislation, is not that of a lone 
Catholic voice stubbornly clinging 
to an untenable thesis. The Cath- 
olic Press Association representing 
over 1000 Catholic publications, 
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at its 1957 convention in St. Louis, 
passed a resolution condemning 
right-to-work laws as inimical to 


> > POINTS 


The Cutting Tongue 


OTHING gets the average man into 

more trouble than the wrong use 
of his tongue. And since trouble inevit- 
ably causes friction, to control the tongue 
means to cut down on the friction. St. 
James in his epistle expresses the idea in 
picturesque fashion: 


“The tongue is a little member, but it 
boasts mightily. Behold how small a fire, 
how great a forest it enkindles. And the 
tongue is a fire, the very world of ini- 
quity. . . . For every kind of beast and 
bird, and of serpents and the rest is tamed 
and has been tamed by mankind, but the 
tongue no man can tame — a restless 
evil, full of deadly poison.” 


Consider the practice of angrily hurl- 
ing verbal thunderbolts at one’s fellow 
man. “With the tongue we bless God the 
Father; and with it we curse men, who 
have been made after the likeness of God.” 
No one likes to be cursed at; it is an in- 
sult to one’s dignity as a human being. 
Particularly in the case of the sensitive, 
to be cursed at deeply wounds the feel- 
ings and sears the heart. Yet the fault is 
not uncommon. The overseer on a job, 
the trigger-tempered man in a group of 
workers, even the harried father of a 
family — all of these can quite readily 
fall into the habit. 

Primarily, of course, cursing is a sin 
against the reverence due to God’s name. 
But another motive for avoiding it can be 
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the effective use of the right of 
collective bargaining. We are not 
alone. 


of FRICTION 


Louis G. Miller, C.SS.R. 


found in the fact that it arouses a special 
bitterness in the heart of its victim. 

But there are other ways also by which 
with the tongue one can cause ill feeling. 
There are the many forms of sharp and 
cutting speech. Certain keen-witted indi- 
viduals quite readily fall into the prac- 
tice of sarcastic utterance. Even when cor- 
rection of an evil is in order, sarcasm 
serves no useful purpose; rather, it serves 
only to arouse deep resentment. Anyone 
with this tendency should certainly do 
everything possible to control it. 


L* THE same category might be men- 
tioned the habit of thoughtless criti- 
cism of the work of others, work which 
has possibly cost them much time and 
effort. There are moreover those darts 
of ridicule directed at some physical or 
mental defect. To end an argument by 
exclaiming, “You stupid dope!” may be 
forceful, but it is also friction-producing. 
Interesting is the stricture directed by 
Christ against the man who says to his 
neighbor: “Thou fool!” Christ says: “He 
shall be liable to the fire of Gehenna.” 


This means surely that in God’s design 
we are to respect the integrity of our 
fellow human beings. We are not to heap 
scorn on them, to belittle them, to use 
our tongues as sharp tools against them. 
Avoiding this, we will avoid much fric- 
tion, and the world will be a much hap- 
pier place in which to live. 
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How to 


Love Everybody 


E MUST love and be loved. If 
we refuse to love, or if love is 
denied us, then all hell breaks loose. 
It may sound platitudinous — or 
corny, if you will — to say this, but 
love is the “sweet mystery of life.” 
Love is our destiny. We were cre- 
ated for love — love for God and 
love for our fellow man in God. 
When we refuse to love or love is 
denied us, we already feel the fiery 
frustrations of hell itself. Life be- 
comes a hell on earth. As St. Paul 
clearly indicates, without love we are 
absolutely nothing at all. With it, we 
are everything, we are fulfilled, we 
possess the meaning of life. Nothing 
makes sense without love. 

And yet this point is so sadly over- 
looked by so many people. How 
strange, really! Never has the world 
been so flooded with talk about love. 
Love is the content, the message of 
nearly every song, every story, mov- 
ie, TV drama, perfume and deodor- 
ant advertisement. Love is supposed 
to flourish in every cocktail lounge, 
penthouse, drive-in theatre, campus 
and ballroom in the land. 
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We are all children of God and, as 
such, we are entitled to love from 
our fellow human beings. Nobody 
has the right to ignore us; we have 
no right to ignore anybody else. 


BERNARD F. MCWILLIAMS, C.SS.R. 


| pi is an around-the-clock pur- 

suit. And yet the chase leads up 
a blind alley. Why? Basically, love, 
to most people, means sex; but sex 
ordinarily means selfishness: and 
selfishness is the annihilation of love. 
It’s sad to think that this is so, since 
the world is correct in realizing that 
love is the only important thing, that 
life is just no good without it. The 
trouble is that love is such a misun- 
derstood word. 

How true, actually, the sentiment 
behind a silly little song, popular 
some time ago, called Ninety-eight 
Cents. The singer bemoans the fact 
that without the love of his girl, he 
is just a bundle of elements having 
a commercial value of a little less 
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than a dollar. And yet, listen to what 
St. Paul says, “If I do not have love, 
I count for nothing.” This is so ut- 
terly true. But why is the real point 
so often missed? If “worldlings” 
chase after sex as a substitute for 
love (rather than as a sublime ex- 
pression of love in marriage), then 
they only get what is coming to them. 
But why do sincerely religious peo- 
ple miss the point that love is the 
whole meaning of life — and of re- 
ligion? Christ’s words are so clear on 
the subject. Why would a devout 
person suddenly realize some day that 
he has never really loved anyone? 
Could it be that love has come to 
mean sex and that a devout person 
would shut out love, meaning to shut 
out unlawful indulgence in sex? 
Could it be that priests and other re- 
ligious educators take it for granted 
that everyone understands that love 
is the all-important thing? Whatever 
the answer, the fact remains that so 
few people ever get around to lov- 
ing anybody, much less everybody. 
It’s a good question to ask yourself: 
“Do I really love anybody?” 


Which brings us to the question of 
what is love. How do you go about 
loving your neighbor? Above all, 
God? 


Generally speaking, we could say 
that our love for God or for man 
should have more or less the same 
elements (excluding the sexual, of 
course) that are to be found in the 
love of a man for a woman. In oth- 
er words, if we love God, then above 
all things we want to be united with 
Him as closely as possible on this 
earth, and we long for the complete 
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and perfect union with Him that will 
come after death. If we love God, we 
have a deep and genuine realization 
that God and God alone is capable 
of satisfying the vast and limitless 
craving our heart has to be loved. 
If we love God, we realize that only 
He is worth expending our heart up- 
on. We wish to lose ourselves in God, 
to be fused with Him, to be possess- 
ed by Him. We are concerned about 
His honor and glory; we want Him 
known and loved by others. We do 
not wish to do anything that would 
displease Him; His will is our will. 
These are all elements that are found 
in true human love and should be 
present in our love for God. Our love 
for Him, then, needless to say, should 
not consist in merely repeating over 
and over again, “My God, I love 
Thee.” 


Nor should our love for our neigh- 
bor consist merely in saying, “Me? 
Sure I love my fellow man.” Love is 
a positive thing. It is a deep, abid- 
ing and active concern for the wel- 
fare, well-being and happiness of oth- 
ers. Of everybody, not just a very 
narrow and restricted group of in- 
timate friends. Everybody — taxicab 
drivers, waitresses, bus boys, Negroes, 
Chinese, British, Catholics, Presby- 
terians, Communists, draftboard 
members, loan-sharks and million- 
aires. 


oo is a giving of oneself, a for- 

getting of oneself in our concern 
for others. Love is a sacrificing of 
oneself for others, not in a grim “I’ve 
got to love my neighbor” way, but 
with a warmhearted, tender affection 
for our neighbor. 
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Love is an awareness of the peo- 
ple around us; we don’t shut them 
out, we open our hearts to them. Our 
conduct toward any and every per- 
son with whom we come into con- 
tact during our waking hours should 
be (excluding always the sexual ele- 
ment) that of a lover toward the 
beloved. 


No man is an island — nor is any 
small restricted group of men an 
island. We are all children of God 
and as such, despite our shortcom- 
ings, we are deserving of love. We 
have a right to it. No man is en- 
titled to ignore us; we have no right 
to ignore anybody else. 

And oh, the harm we do when we 
refuse to love! For one thing — to 
cite an alarming example—we drive 
our own Catholic brothers and sis- 
ters out of the Church. Catholics 
would never leave the Church for 
any reason whatsoever if there, 
above all, they had found true love. 
Non-Catholics would be flocking to 
the Church by the thousands if we 
were not so adept at hiding what 
love there might be in our hearts. 
By this shall all men know that you 
are My disciples if you have love one 
for another. 


A= OF what we are saying is not 

meant to be a sweeping con- 
demnation of all Catholics. God 
knows, there are thousands of Cath- 
olics all over the world who truly 
love their neighbor as themselves. 
But the fact remains that there is a 
sad lack of love on the part of so 
many, many Catholics. So many 
Catholic: parents, for example, can’t 
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even bring theniselves to love their 
own children, much less perfect 
strangers. This is not to say that they 
don’t feel some kind of affection for 
their children. It’s just that their sel- 
fishness prevents them, to a large 
extent, from forgetting themselves 
and living their lives for their chil- 
dren. The harm that this lack of love 
does to the children is incalculable. 
Worse still, many parents can’t even 
love each other, despite the solemn 
vow to do so, made on their wed- 
ding day. There follows the incessant 
bickering and quarreling in the home 
that drives children slowly but sure- 
ly away from God. The child, from 
the first moment of existence, needs 
an atmosphere of love and affection. 
Denied this, he will almost invari- 
ably become a twisted wreck of a 
human being. 


No wonder that Christ instituted 
a special sacrament for priests and 
a special sacrament for parents! So 
great are the responsibilities of both 
priest and parent that God offers to 
help them in a special way. For those 
of us who are neither priest nor par- 
ent, there is always at hand the sac- 
rament of Holy Communion. That is 
to say that no matter how deep-root- 
ed our selfishness, there is abundant 
grace at hand to overcome it. And 
we should lose no time in cooperat- 
ing with the grace of God to enable 
us to love, because, ultimately, by 
our refusal to love, we do the most 
harm to ourselves. Our little world 
of self becomes a private hell. If we 
shut out others from our hearts in- 
definitely, in time we will be shut out 
of our true home, where God is love, 
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and be exiled forever to an abyss of 
everlasting hatred. 

On the other hand, the good we 
can do through love is beyond mea- 
sure. In the first place, we find the 
only true happiness that life can 
bring when we learn to love. He that 
loses his life shall find it. We bring 
happiness to others. We create in 
others a desire to be good. We make 
them feel the nearness of God. We 
stamp out fear and loneliness and 
despair. We infuse courage and hope 
and a sense of human dignity. 

So give people your love. Some 
misanthropes will tell you to mind 
your own business. Pay no heed. As 
the song has it, love is here to stay. 


M*Y magazine articles end up 
with a questionnaire to deter- 
mine whether or not you are humor- 
ous or stupid or charming, and you’re 
supposed to find out all this by the 
score you get. Without meaning to 
be facetious, we would like to sug- 
gest a questionnaire, based on St. 
Paul’s beautiful description of love, 
. to help you determine whether or not 
you really love anybody. Score 10 
points for each question answered 
with a Yes. 





1) Are you generally patient with 
people? 

2) Are you kind to people (we 
mean everybody)? 

3) Is it true that you never get 
envious? 

4) Is it true that in your conduct 
you never become perverse 
(crotchety, persnickety)? 

5) Is it true that you never give 
way to pride? (No cheating on 
this one!) 

6) Is it true that you never be- 
come insolent (abusive, rude)? 

7) Is it true that you have no 
selfish aims?. 

8) Is it true that you are not eas- 
ily provoked? 

9) You never brood over an in- 

jury — isn’t that right? 


A perfect score is 100. But the 
most you can get is 90. That’s be- 
cause it’s next to impossible to love 
everybody perfectly. But a score of 


_ 90 is good: 80 to 60 fair: 60 to 30 


poor: below 30 — and this we don’t 
mean to be funny at all — you can 
go to hell. If you don’t think so, 
read this article over again. Or bet- 
ter still, read St. John’s first Epistle 
very carefully. 





FEAR OF THE DEVIL 
“Not a fig shall I care for all the devils in hell: it is they who will fear 
me. I do not understand these fears. ‘Oh, the devil, the devil,’ we say, when 
we might be saying ‘God, God!’ and making the devil tremble. Of course we 
might, for we know he cannot move a finger unless the Lord permits it. 
Whatever are we thinking of? I am quite sure I am more afraid of people 
who are themselves terrified of the devil than I am of the devil himself.” 


St. Teresa: Autobiography 





Politics is the most promising career; it promises everything. 
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readers retort | 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication 


on request. 


Catholic and Secular Education 


“I wish to add my own congratulations 
and hearty endorsement of the article by 
The Bystander in a recent issue regarding 
differences between Catholic and secular 
education. This has become an acute prob- 
lem in our city where the first Catholic 
high school has recently begun, and where 
Catholic parents have not been faced with 
the decision on the high school level in 
the past. Thanks be to God that the 
great percentage are obedient and loyal 
to the teaching of the Church in this 
matter; however, it is heartbreaking to 
see some of our best prospective Catho- 
lic boys and girls now being made the 
victims of narrow-minded and weak Cath- 
olic parents who insist on secular educa- 
tion for their children without good rea- 
son. It is too bad that ignorance, or more 
probably indifference, of a mother or 
father should be the cause of depriving 
an adolescent boy or girl of his or her 
Catholic heritage and the acquiring of the 
fundamental principles of faith when they 
are so sorely needed. I pray that you will 
continue your excellent work, and may 
God bless you in your future endeavors. 
Conn. Rev. F. M.” 


Social Drinking 

“IT am a teetotaler, and I was attracted 
to your magazine by the article in the 
April issue, Are You Becoming an AI- 
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coholic? It is clear that you have given 
much thought to the problem of alco- 
holics. I disagree with you on only one 
point. That is your statement that mod- 
erate drinking can play a part in social 
life without harm to anybody (except the 
alcoholic). When young people begin to 
drink, they are influenced in doing so 
by the example of men and women who 
can control their drinking. When a per- 
son drinks just to be sociable, he is en- 
couraging others to do likewise, and is 
guilty of moral cowardice. I repeat, how- 
ever, that the article was very good, ex- 
cept for your condoning of social drink- 
ing. 

Lamont Calif. E. B.” 
@ If drinking were an evil in itself, then 
of course there could be no justification 
of it at any time. Since it is not an evil 
in itself, it would be wrong for us to state 
that no one should ever take a drink at 
a social gathering. Because of the danger 
in alcohol, it can be said to be more per- 
fect not to use it at all; but that does not 
imply a prohibition to use it moderately 
ir social gatherings or at any other time. 

The editors 


Shaky Ground? 

“I cannot help thinking that there is a 
flaw in the Church’s teaching on birth- 
prevention. The basis of her argument is 
the natural law. (And how many Cath- 
olics understand what that means unless 
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they have been to college?) I agree that 
the purpose of sex is procreation. But 
from there we get lost. It seems to me 
that you try to equate human life with 
animal life. Animals follow the natural 
law; they mate and reproduce without 
full consciousness of what they are do- 
ing. We are partly animals, it is true, but 
we also have souls. It is not right, I 
think, to consider the procreation of hu- 
man life on the same plane as the pro- 
duction of a litter of kittens. A man who 
is to know God and be happy with Him 
forever is not subject to the same laws 
as the lower creatures who exist to help 
him toward God. Man controls nature 
and uses her laws as befits his status, his 
purpose of existence. He does not exist 
merely to fulfill natural laws. How much 
more in keeping with the dignity of hu- 
man life that its procreation be the re- 
sult of a deliberate, freely-willed, fully 
conscious act of choice between two ma- 
ture human beings. I doubt that if the 
Church permitted birth-prevention, the hu- 
man race would slowly diminish. I be- 
lieve that every married couple has the 
right to choose the number of children 
they want and can adequately clothe and 
feed. I want seven. Is the Church going 
to tell me I must have eight? It seems to 
me the Church is on pretty shaky ground 
in this matter. 

East Orange, N. J. J. M.” 
@ If the Church is on shaky ground in 
this matter, or any other, then she has 
been on it for 1900 years, ever since 
Christ said to her: “He that heareth you, 
heareth Me.” When one is confused, as 
this writer is, about the meaning of nat- 
ural law, then he must fall back on the 
authority of the Church to teach him. But 
there is no need for confusion as great 
as appears here. The natural law is mere- 
ly the law set up by God according to 
which each creature He made would ful- 
fill its destiny. It must be applied in dif- 
ferent ways to different kinds of crea- 
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tures. Brute animals observe God’s nat- 
ural law by a blind instinct; they mate 
and reproduce according to a plan, of 
which they are unconscious, which God 
incorporated in their very being. Men are 
to rule their lives and their bodily func- 
tions, such as mating and reproducing, by 
reason and free-will. By reason they must 
recognize God’s law for them; by free- 
will, aided by grace, they must observe it. 
By reason they recognize, as our corre- 
spondent says, that procreation is the pri- 
mary end of sex; therefore sex must be 
used only in marriage, and even there the 
primary end must never be destroyed. The 
Church doesn’t make this law; she doesn’t 
tell her children how many children they 
may have or must have. She only says: 
“Here is God’s law, the eternal natural 
law: that you never deliberately renounce 
the primary end of the marriage act. Break 
this eternal law at your everlasting peril.” 
The editors 


A Necessary Caution 

“Recently I purchased your pamphlet, 
Why Is Birth Control Wrong? — a re- 
print from THE LIGUORIAN. I no- 
ticed that you inserted a prefatory re- 
mark that it was intended for those about 
to be married, for the married and for 
those who counsel the married. Why it 
should not be read by those who do not 
fit in these categories I can’t understand. 
I did read the article and found it quite 
good. Since I am a college student in a 
state college, I am asked questions very 
often which I can’t answer simply with 
a yes or a no. I must answer to the ques- 
tion WHY? By reading THE LIGUOR- 
IAN since I was fifteen, and also many 
pamphlets, I am usually able to answer 
WHY the Catholic Church teaches what 
she does. Therefore it peeves me just a 
bit to have you priests take the attitude 
that since a problem does not involve 
one at the moment and may not for some 
time, one should not take the trouble to 
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know about the problem for risk of un- 
necessary temptations, etc. However, rath- 
er than end on that note, I want to add 
that I've always found THE LIGUOR- 
IAN helpful to me, especially in the mat- 
ter of answering the questions of others. 
Geneseo, N. Y. Miss J. M.” 
© We find it necessary to caution against 
the indiscriminate reading of articles on 
the more intimate problems of marriage 
in order to protect ourselves against the 
complaints of those persons who neither 
like to nor have reason to read about 
such things. In the case of the writer of 
the above letter there surely is no reason 
to refrain from reading such articles. How 
can such a young person possibly mingle 
in society today without having oppor- 
tunities to state and explain the laws of 
God about marriage? This letter brings 
up, once more, the matter of editorial 
policy in regard to articles about mar- 
riage and allied subjects. The question of 
when, where and how instructions should 
be given on matters of sex is one of judg- 
ment and prudence. We realize the dan- 
ger connected with such instructions. At 
the same time we realize the tragedies 
that can happen both here and hereafter 
if ignorance is permitted on the moral- 
ity of so important a matter. Thus THE 
LIGUORIAN takes a calculated risk in 
discussing some of the more obvious ques- 
tions concerning sex. Ecclesiastical ap- 
proval is given for all that appears in 
THE LIGUORIAN. The following letters 
are published to show the balance of the 
opinions of our readers against and in 
javor of our policy. 
The editors 


Against ... 

“We have received two issues of THE 
LIGUORIAN and do not want any more. 
When we subscribed we were under the 
impression that the magazine could be 
read by all the members of the family, 
including eleven-year-olds. After my hus- 
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band and I read these two issues, we de- 
cided that if these copies were an exam- 
ple of your magazine, we do not want it 
on our tables for our young daughter to 
read. If you wish to publish all this in- 
formation on sex, why not put it into one 
issue and sell it to the adults? We be- 
lieve children should be informed, but 
how can one explain the things in your 
magazine to a little girl of eleven who 
has never heard of the things mentioned 
in it? The worst part is that she was look- 
ing forward to this magazine and now 
wonders why we can’t let her read it. 

Ariz. N. N.” 


“To my way of thinking your maga- 
zine is the best Catholic periodical pub- 
lished. The articles are timely, with an 
uncanny way of getting to the heart of 
Catholic lay-living. Apparently, however, 
my husband does not agree with me. 
When the June issue arrived he started 
reading the article on purity and impur- 
ity in marriage. He made the remark that 
he did not think the children would get 
the right ideas from this magazine. Per- 
sonally I am always happy to see our 
teen-agers reading it. Your articles about 
and for teen-agers are fine. But the arti- 
cles on marriage and adult problems are 
there, too, and occasionally are read by 
the teen-agers. Do you feel that the mag- 
azine should be censored for young peo- 
ple? 

Calif. Mrs. W. P.” 
® We cannot call this letter an out-and- 
eut vote against our policy. We shall tab- 
ulate it as a split decision. To the ques- 
tion, should the magazine be censored 
for young people, we answer that the fact 
that we placed the editorial note at the 
beginning of the article is an indication 
that parental prudence must be used sure- 
ly in regard to this article as to whether 
or.not teen-agers are to read the article. 
Parents who have fulfilled their difficult 
task of instructing their adolescent chil- 
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dren in these matters will readily know 
whether or not their teen-agers are pre- 
pared to read about such matters. 

The editors 


For... 


“Your June issue was especially time- 
ly for my husband and myself. We are 
striving to lead a good Catholic life to- 
gether, and at times our ignorance has 
made us miserable, worrying and won- 
dering exactly what was meant by pur- 
ity in marriage. Your clear and concise 
article in the June issue has put our 
hearts at rest and has given us a greater 
appreciation of God’s love and kindness. 
Please stick to your policy. THE LI- 
GUORIAN is a manual of arms for those 
who do daily battle against temptation 
to sin. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. B. P.” 


“I want to tell you how much we ap- 
preciate your wonderfully helpful maga- 
zine each month. It educates us to the 
proper practice of a good moral life, par- 
ticularly in the fields of marriage and so- 
cial justice, two areas of life which have 
suffered most from modern materialism. 
My husband and I became Catholic just 
before our marriage, and we were not 
instructed too well in our responsibilities. 
When we began reading THE LIGUOR- 
‘IAN, things cleared up and our happi- 
ness increased tremendously. I am now 
expecting our fourth child, and am so 
happy. I am finally beginning to under- 
stand a little of the contentment that 
mothers of large families have. Our one 
desire is to love the children God sends 
us and create for them a peaceful Cath- 
olic home. 


New York, N. Y. Mrs. B. M. S.” 


“My husband and I have gained much 
strength and encouragement from the arti- 
cles in your magazine. We have been 
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blessed with three lovely children in our 
six years of marriage and are hoping to 
have many more. I mention our children 
for this reason: some of the letters you 
publish condemn you for your articles on 
marriage and sex, but I have nothing but 
praise for someone who has the gump- 
tion to put a clean and truthful light on 
one of God’s greatest gifts to man and 
woman — the ability to express our deep 
love for one another, and to bring chil- 
dren into the world together — children 
that bring so much happiness and love 
to a marriage. Our children range in age 
from 4% to one year, but already they 
have a greater knowledge of the miracle 
of birth than a great many adults. We 
have only told them what was necessary 
to satisfy their curiosity, but they know 
we have babies because we are in love 
with each other and respect each other, 
and they also know in detail of the birth 
process. This knowledge was not given 
them in one of those long serious talks 
that some people feel they should have 
with their children ‘one of these days 
when they are older, but by answering 
truthfully the questions asked by them 
during my pregnancy. They know noth- 
ing about sex being ‘dirty’ or ‘vulgar’— 
only about the wonderful and beautiful 
thing it can be. They were also taught 
that only by marriage are these things 
granted. People might scoff at the idea 
of such small children knowing so much, 
but they underestimate a child’s great 
curiosity when a mother’s body begins to 
change its form. Being the mother of 
three at the age of twenty-three is hard 
in the respect that I have to give answers — 
to questions that I can’t answer for my- 
self. That is why I rely on your articles 
to guide me in bringing up my children 
to know that all things (if not abused) 
created by God are good, clean and won- 
derful. You make it easy for me by giv- 
ing me inspiration and guidance. 

Beaumont, Tex. Mrs. R. G. R.” 
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“I must write quickly while my chil- 
dren are still asleep. I am writing to 
answer some of the objections to the ef- 
fect that your articles are too frank. I 
keep THE LIGUORIAN right ‘smack’ in 
my living room. When I am interrupted 
in my conversation with a visitor to at- 
tend to one of my children, it never 
fails. My visitors spot THE LIGUORIAN 
and start reading. Be it Catholic or Prot- 
estant, it makes no difference—my ba- 
bies are taken care of, and I am back in 
the living room, and my visitors are still 
nose-deep in your wonderful magazine. 
1 have brothers in military service, and 
since our parents are dead, most of my 
brothers spend their leaves at my home. 
The three of them are just average teen- 
agers and they are looking for the hon- 


est truth — they are looking for and | 


asking for honest, decent information 
about sex and marriage. Even though 
not one of them is considering early mar- 
riage, they crave information and I don’t 
mean the filth that one finds on so many 
racks in the stores. I give them straight- 
forward answers and then refer them to 
the articles in your magazine. They really 
read every bit of it. More than once 
they have stopped in the middle of an 
article on teen-age problems or on mar- 
riage to call out to me in the kitchen, 
‘Boy! This is a good article.’ I have every 


intention of keeping THE LIGUORIAN’ 


around the house so that my own chil- 
dren can pick them up and read good 
clean literature concerning the facts of 
life. If they don’t get it from a good, 
clean Catholic magazine, believe you me, 
they will get it from other dirty sources 
such as I mentioned above or have it 
sneakily passed on to them by others with 
dirty habits and minds. Grown-ups must 
wake up and realize that the information 
has got to be there when young people 
want to know, because regardless of how 
you try to keep knowledge from young 
people, if they want it they will find it 
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One way or another — good or bad. It is 
up to the parents! I am only 27 years old 
myself but I had to help raise my little 
sister when my parents died and she was 
only eleven at the time. We are a very 
large family of brothers and sisters and 
hundreds of times the younger ones have 
asked me about life. I mean the ones who 
are 10, 11 and 12 all the way up to the 
20-year-olds. So you see, today children 
want to know the facts of life at a very 
young age. My own children will always 
find me and THE LIGUORIAN ready to 
answer any and all questions, so please 
continue. You are doing much good and 
helping me to raise a family of my own 
plus a handful of teen-age brothers. 

Sheboygan, Wis. Mrs. J. K.” 


And This... 


“I am a girl of eleven years. I read 
Readers Retort, Lucid Intervals, the sub- 
jects on teen-agers and some of the other 
subjects every month. I think that some of 
the people writing letters must not be 
thinking while they are writing. Some of 
the letters are nonsense. Why do people 
always disagree? I am sure that those who 
write the articles know what they are 
saying. Yet, these people still argue. I 
enjoy your magazine and I will go on 
enjoying it. I will refer to it often. 
Round Lake, II. A. M. F.” 
© Old and young, we thank all of you 
jor the expression of your opinion. 

The editors 


Kind Words... 


“A friend introduced us to THE LI- 
GUORIAN several years ago. Since that 
first copy I have not been without it in 
the house. But I’m not free with my 
copies in passing them on. Why? Be- 
cause we have six children that are go- 
ing to have the benefit of your many 
wonderful articles. 


Greensburg, Penna. Mrs. C. D.” 
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Sisten to the Bells! 


RICHARD STRASsS, C.SS.R. 


Bas, BELLS, BELLS! 

We are talking about the bells in 
church. Bells at Mass; bells at bene- 
diction; bells in processions. If it isn’t 
bells, it’s chimes; and if it isn’t 
chimes, it’s bells again. What’s all the 
clamor about? Is there any reason for 
all those bells? 

Yes, there is a reason for all those 
bells. A very good reason too. Let us 
take the Mass. That is our best ex- 
ample to show why the bells ring. 

On an ordinary Sunday morning, 
after the people have gathered in 
church for Mass, a bell rings as the 
altar-boys and the priest come from 
the sacristy and approach the altar. 

What’s it for? 

The little bell simply says, “Wake 
up folks! We’re about to begin Mass.” 

Of course for you it might have to 
say something different, something 
like, “Snap out of it boy, it’s not my 
fault you were up till three this morn- 
ing.” Or, “Okay, Susie, so you like 
that fruit-cocktail, pheasant-feather- 
ed, canary-yellow hat Mrs. Swarzkopf 
is wearing; but you’re in church 
now.” Or it might have to say, “Sure, 
she’s a doll, George, but is that what 
you’re here for?” 
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That is precisely why a bell tinkles, 
jangles or clangs just before the priest 
enters the sanctuary. The only pity 
is that most of us don’t let it bother 
us any. We don’t want to be remind- 
ed that before our eyes will take place 
the most wonderful happening eve1 
seen; and we can’t see that beauty 
unless we want to. 


A little while later, after you vague- 
ly remember the priest reading some- 
thing about one of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
and something about marriage banns, 
baptism and, for the sake of decency 
that you shouldn’t see a certain 
movie, another bell rings. The offer- 
tory! 

“Now what? Oh yes, we get to sit 
down.” 

That isn’t at all what our little 
friend the bell is saying. This time it 
whispers, “This is your big chance. 
Now you can lay all your petitions, 
petty troubles, doubts and difficulties 
on the paten with the host. Now you 
can offer your little gift to God; but 
He won’t see its littleness. He will 
judge it by the company it keeps, and 
it will be on the paten next to the 
host. 
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Our little bell isn’t meaningless 
here. It is calling you to come back 
from dreamland and take advantage 
of this offer. It doesn’t just mean 
reach into your pocket for a dime and 
drop it into the basket. It means reach 
for your heart and place it on the 
paten. 


Now you sit nervously awaiting the 
next outburst when you will have to 
kneel down again. “Oh, it’s so hard 
to kneel twenty minutes once every 
seven days.” 

“Oops! There it is.” Down you go 
again. Clash, clamor, clang! Your lit- 
tle friend, the bell, gets noisier. Not 
only once! That crazy little mixed-up 
server has to ring it three times! 

Maybe the little bell did arouse 
you from your sweet, relaxing dreams 
about an armchair, the paper and a 
cool glass for this afternoon. That is 
what it was supposed to do. It calls 
out, “Holy, holy, holy!” It wants to 
say, “Get down on those knees. 
Thank God for giving Himself as a 
victim for you, to pay for your big 
and little sins. The price of your sin 
is Christ’s life. The least you can do 
is let Him pay for it.” 

“Holy, holy, holy!” 


You drop down on your knees 
again, wondering why the kneelers 
are so hard. 

You worry about the baby. Will it 
keep still? You wonder about the rest 
of the family at home. Will they get 
up in time for the last Mass? 

You wonder if Chuck will call this 
afternoon. He hasn’t called in almost 
a week. 

“Holy, holy, holy!” 
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If you would bother to listen, the 
little bell could do some real talking. 
“What are you here for? Is it really 
that hard, that annoying, to pay at- 
tention for thirty minutes to your 
God? If you tried, couldn’t you pray, 
just a little bit?” 

It isn’t long after the sanctus that 
a single, clear ring echoes sharply 
through the church. It speaks a single 
word. 

“Silence!” 

“Now what in the world is all this 
hush-hush about? Oh, that’s right, it’s 
just the consecration.” 


Is that all, just the consecration? 
Doesn’t that single chime of the bell 
snap something inside you? It’s sup- 
posed to. That’s what it is for. It is 
supposed to focus your mind on what 
is about to take place. The little bell 
speaks quietly next to your ear. “All 
right, Mom,” it might say, “don’t 
worry about dinner; you will think 
of something for dessert. Right now 
there is something more important 
than food.” 

That first little bell is really only 
the preparation for the consecration. 
It calls out that soon the greatest 
event ever to happen will again take 
place. It speaks to all, young and old, 
and for all it has the same message. 

“Silence, please! Your God is 
here.” . 

Six times the bell now rings as the 
priest genuflects, raises the host and 
chalice and genuflects again. Six 
times it rings; six times its tiny, silver 
voice calls out clearly, “Behold your 
God!” 

It calls out to little Jane, who 
wonders why everything is so still. It 
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whispers to Pete and Mary who will 
be married next week. It speaks softly 
to Grandma Kelly. It shouts at the 
blurry-eyed party-goer. It cries for 
those who aren’t there. “Behold your 
God!” 

A few moments later the priest 
bends low over the broken host. He 
repeats three times, “Lord, I am not 
worthy.” And each time the little bell 
echoes his words. “Lord, he is not 
worthy.” No, he isn’t worthy; but 
Christ comes. Christ comes as truly 
as He came to the stable; as truly as 
He came to the womb of Mary. 

Now for the last time the bell will 
ring again. Three times to the same 
words. “Lord, I am not worthy.” 
Christ knows we are not worthy, but 
that doesn’t matter to Him. He wants 
to come to us anyway; but do we 
want Him to come? 

If you would let the bell speak 
now, I think it would have very much 
to say. It would speak to each and 
every one of you. 


“Where are you?” it would call. 
“You for whom your God died. Why 
aren’t you here, at the communion 
rail? Is it too much to ask that you 
walk fifty feet to receive your Re- 
deemer? He walked to Calvary for 
you. Is it too much to ask that you 
keep your soul clean enough to hold 
Him in your heart but once in seven 
days? Can you really just shrug your 
shoulders and say, ‘Well, maybe next 
week?’ ” 


ND so the questions go. A ques- 

tion to fit each and every one 

who is present at Mass without re- 

ceiving his God. So few have excuses. 

So many, if they were honest, would 

admit that they really don’t love. Too 
lazy to love! 


Yes, the little bell does mean some- 
thing. Each time it rings it has a mes- 
sage. Every time its small, silver voice 
whispers through the church, it asks 
a question: “Do you really care?” 





for 
Our Tenth 


Anniversary 


for your friends and relatives. 





SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT OFFER 


The month of October, 1957, will 
mark the tenth anniversary of 
the founding of our publication 


center at Liguori, Missouri. 


Watch for the announcement of our special tenth anniversary 
rates for Christmas gift subscriptions to THE LIGUORIAN 
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Who Will Throw the 


First Stone? 


L. G. HYLAND, C.SS.R. 


ae pe know what I say? I say thank 
God I am locked up in my cell— 
away from your hypocritical rotten world. 
I repeat it: thank God I’m locked up. 
“Who am I to talk like this? I'll admit 
who I am. I am the so-called pervert who 
was convicted and locked up for a cou- 
ple of the meanest crimes the law ever 
dealt with. And that’s why I’m glad that 
I am a prisoner. I’m out of reach of the 
thousand incentives to vice that ‘free peo- 
ple’ throw around a guy like me when 
he’s walking the streets looking for a job. 
Nice people they are! Yeah, real nice! 


“Pervert? That word makes me laugh. 
I’m no different from anybody else. I can 
see now what made me what I am. It 
didn’t come from inside me, but from out- 
side. From those dirty, filthy magazines 
that you nice people allow to be plastered 
all over your newsstands. You think you’re 
pretty smart, don’t you? You think you’re 
getting away with something — with 
all the nude pictures and suggestive jokes 
and rotten stories that anybody can buy 
for two bits or half a buck. And with your 
newspapers that can make believe they’re 
preaching and yet give all the juicy de- 
tails of some filthy act that make poor 
kids and ignorant tramps burn. . . . And 
how wise you are! You preach about 
bringing sex out into the open because 
you think it’s fashionable and sophisti- 
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cated. . . . You don’t know the half of 
it. 

“IT was a kid at a newsstand when I 
started going down. I didn’t know the 
meaning of sex, much less of perversion. 
It was one of your respectable citizens 
who started me down. The big rich guy 
who owned the newsstand. He used to 
bring his rotten magazines to my stand 
and show me the worst pictures and give 
me the wink and say: ‘Hot stuff! It'll 
make .you rich!’ How was I to know that 
the stuff was poison? I drank it all in be- 
fore I sold it. It changed my blood to 
fire. . 


“Where's the big shot who gave me that 
start? I know. He’s still doing the same 
rotten business and he’s still free. Don’t 
let anybody tell you he’s not hurting any- 
body. He’s killing people. He’s making 
fiends out of innocent people. He’s the 
foulest thing on the face of the earth. I 
know because I’m one of his victims. 


“And that holds for your newspapers 
too. Even I who was guilty was ashamed 
of what they wrote in the papers about 
me with their pious and sanctimonious 
air. You’re a bunch of hypocrites so long 
as you let that stuff go on, and a lot of 
you are just as perverted as they say I am. 


“Laugh if you want to. Say I’m crazy. 
. . . But the next time you see a line-up 
of sex-filled magazines on a newsstand, or 
read a detailed description of some sex- 
crime in a newspaper — remember that’s 
why I’m here and why many another 
guy will be here when I’m gone.” 
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“Every kind of beast and bird and serpent has been 
tamed by man; but the tongue no man can tame.”’ 


SMORE 
CPADLOCKS, 


‘PLEASE! 


ARTHUR PATTON, C.SS.R. 


fe ART the saints of God are de- 

picted with symbols of their 
sanctity or of their significant role in 
the Communion of Saints. Thus, for 
example, St. Peter holds the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven; St. Francis 
of Assisi, the lover of God’s littlest 
creatures and the seraphic lover of 
the Crucified, is depicted with his 
birds or embracing the crucifix; the 
martyrs carry not only their palm, 
but the instruments of their suffer- 
ings. 

There is one saint whose image 
should be more widely known. In 
fact, it should be before everyone: 
the self-admitted saint as well as the 
poor sinner. Who is this much-need- 
ed saint? St. John Nepomucene, who 
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was martyred in the 14th century in 
Prague. In art, St. John is shown 
with a finger or a padlock on his 
lips. He is the patron to be invoked 
against the sin of slander. 

If our guardian angels ever call 
upon the patron saints for help in 
watching their wayward wards, one 
of their most frequent and frantic 
pleas flung heavenwards must be: 
“Dear St. John, more padlocks, 
please!” 


TOO LIGHTLY REGARDED 


LANDER and its verminous bed- 
fellows — detraction, tale-bear- 
ing, gossip, idle talk — take a ter- 
rific toll of sanctity and sanity. Oth- 
er sins are immediately recognized 
and condemned: lust, theft, insobri- 
ety, dereliction of religious duty; but 
the insidious vice of backbiting is 
much too lightly regarded. It springs 
from curiosity, boredom, talkative- 
ness — very subtly — into a bloat- 
ed self-righteousness that endorses 
as a personal privilege the outright 
assassination of character; it dares at 
times to parade under the vestments 
of virtue and the disguise of duty. 
How undeniably true is the observa- 
tion of St. Francis de Sales: “He 
who could take away detraction from 
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the world, would take away from it 
a great part of its sins and iniqui- 
ties.” How timely today the tren- 
chant words of St. James: Behold, 
how small a fire — how great a for- 
est it kindles! The tongue is a fire. 
The tongue is placed among our 
members, defiling the whole body, 
and setting on fire the course of our 
life, being itself set on fire by hell. 
For every kind of beast and bird, 
and of serpents and the rest is tamed 
and has been tamed by mankind; 
but the tongue no man can tame— 
a restless evil, full of poison. 


TRUE OR FALSE? 


EOPLE are prone to justify them- 
selves at times in talking about 
others by the statement: “I can’t 
deny I talked about my neighbor’s 
faults, but what I said was true!” 
But this does not absolve one from 
guilt in the matter of unjust and 
uncharitable talk. _Calumny and 
slander, which imply telling lies about 
another person to injure his reputa- 
tion, are sinful and may be seriously 
sinful, if the injury is grave. But de- 
traction, which means _ gossiping 
about the secret faults of others, is 
also sinful and may also be seriously 
wrong. 


BAD EFFECTS 


ONSIDER the disastrous effects 
of a continued habit of unchar- 
itable speech. 

First of all, it creates a false con- 
science. In a certain sense detrac- 
tion is a more dangerous habit than 
slander. The latter, because so obvi- 
ously unjust, brings some immediate 
remorse, except perhaps to the con- 
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genital liar. Detractors, on the other 
hand, especially if they be chronic 
critics, derive a self-righteous satis- 
faction in pointing out the sins of 
another. Instead of recognizing their 
serious obligation to protect the good 


- name of another by burying an ugly 


secret, these pious frauds picture 
themselves as knights in shining arm- 
or protecting the law of God. How- 
ever, the inspired word of God on 
this matter is hardly an accolade: 
Hast thou heard a word against thy 
neighbor? Let it die within thee trust- 
ing that it will not burst thee. 


OBLIGES TO RESTITUTION 


OD at times permits injustice, 

but He never endorses it. In 
fact, injustice is one form of sin God 
does not forgive for the mere ask- 
ing; before pardon is granted, justice 
must be re-established, at least in 
intention. If we have taken from our 
neighbor, we must return; if we have 
sinfully harmed his good name, we 
are bound to repair his reputation; 
if we have damaged his property un- 
justly, we must make restitution. The 
unjust shall not possess the kingdom 
of God. 

But — how many of the whisper- 
ers and gossips recognize this obli- 
gation to undo the harm their loose 
tongues cause? Their malformed con- 
sciences delude them into feeling that 
they possess some strange right to 
their maliciousness. Yet their debt 
does not disappear by their ignoring 
it. What God says of the thief of 
material goods, applies no less strong- 
ly to the thieves of that which is 
more precious than wealth: a man’s 
good name. The curse shall come to 
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the house of the thief and it shall 
remain in the midst of his house and 
shall consume it, with the timber 
thereof and the stones thereof. 
Moreover, how many of these 
character assassins will spend the 
time and effort needed to withdraw 
the poison of their tongues? The pride 
that prompted their injustice will 
hardly permit an admission of malice. 


REPARATION IS DIFFICULT 


GAIN, even when the repentant 
would repair the damage done 
to another by evil talk, how can the 
restoration be adequately achieved? 
The defaming word, like a stone cast 
into water, sends out its force in all 
directions in ever-widening circles. 
St. Bernard demonstrated this fact 
in a penance he gave to a scandal- 
monger of his day: he ordered the 
woman to loose the feathers from a 
pillow upon the wind and then to 
regather them. 
A difficult task indeed: to restore 
a reputation ruined. Nevertheless, a 
proportionate effort must be made. 
If you have lied about another, you 
must let it be made known that your 
statements were false. If you have de- 
famed another by revealing a hidden, 
unknown fault, you must endeavor 
to counterbalance the damage by 
speaking well of them to an equal- 
izing degree. 


RETRIBUTION 


| Seeing brings its own 
retribution. When gossips es- 
tablish themselves as carping critics 
of others, they are avoided by every- 
one who has a bit of common sense. 
The gossip may wish to give you the 
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impression that you are a favored 
confidant; but you have no doubt 
that when you turn away, the knife 
will be buried in your own back. The 
evil-tongued one may be swollen 
blind by his self-importance and 
pride, but the fact remains that such 
as he are disliked, feared and com- 
pletely despised. The tongue of the 
fool is his ruin. 


THE VERDICT OF CHRIST 


= peste to most people is the 
soaring song of St. Paul on char- 
ity: If I speak with the tongues of 
angels and have not charity, I am be- 
come as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal. If I should have prophecy 
and should know all mysteries and 
all knowledge, and if I should have 
faith so that I could move mountains 
and have not charity, I am nothing. 


Charity — caritas — means love. 
And though St. Paul is referring di- 
rectly to love of God, his words are 
equally applicable to love of our 
neighbor; for our Lord tells us that 
love of God and love of our neigh- 
bor are alike. And the second is like 
to this: thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. If the two charities are 
alike, then the soul devoid of love of 
his neighbor, cannot be a soul vested 
with true love of God. Furthermore, 
it will avail a person nothing to be 
eloquent, learned, strong in faith, if 
he be devoid of charity not only to 
God but also to his fellow man. This 
is my commandment, that you love 
one another as I have loved you. 

Since the mandate of Christ is so 
absolute in matters of Christian 
charity among human beings, it fol- 
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lows as simply as two and two make 
four, that the habitual destroyer of 
the good name of others is no friend 
of God, whatever be his or her ex- 
ternal pretense of piety. Such a one 
is not even a Christian, by Christ’s 
own standard: By this will all men 
know that you are my disciples, if 
you have love for one another. 

Two days before His death upon 
the cross Christ described the last 





judgment. He 2mphasized that the 
basis of His approbation of the just, 
and the condemnation of the repro- 
bate would be their charity: Amen I 
say to you, as long as you did it for 
one of these, the least of my breth- 
ren, you did it for me. 


A strong motive, surely, is pro- 
vided here against the cutting ton- 
gue! 





PLEDGE FOR BARBERS 
Recently the Lancaster, Pa., chapter of the Master Barbers’ Association 
adopted the pledge below which might profitably be studied and put into 
practice by barbers everywhere and by all whose profession calls for public 


waiting rooms. 


The management of this barber shop pledges by the following program to 
aid in the curbing of juvenile delinquency: 
1. Not to have comic books in this shop I would not want my children to 


read. 


2. To eliminate all magazines that are of a type to warp the minds of 


youngsters. 


3. To ban from this shop picture magazines with a tendency toward ob- 


scene photos. 


4. Not to have suggestive calendars. 


5. To be careful of conversation with older people in the presence of 


children. 


6. Not to acquire a reputation as a place where teen-agers can get infor- 


mation on gambling and other vices. 


7. Not to encourage use of this barber shop as a club room. 





Lights Out 
A child had been told that thunder was nothing to be afraid of; that it 
was only the noise the angels made when they were making their beds. 
One morning after a storm she remarked: 
“I didn’t mind the angels making their beds, but when they couldn't decide 
whether to put their lights out or not, it made me nervous.” 


Quote 





Tongue Test 
A medical expert announces that contrary to popular belief, the condition 
of the tongue is no index of health or illness. We shall have to bow to 
f authority and agree that physical health or illness cannot be so determined, 
d observes the Transcript, but in spiritual health or illness, the tongue is still 
and ever will be a true test there. 
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POINTED 
PARAGRAPHS 


The Privilege of Parents 


This is a word of congratulation to 
all those mothers and fathers through- 
out the land whose children are begin- 
ning a year’s study and training in 
Catholic schools this month. A 
thought or two as to what lies behind 
the Catholic school training such 
children are to receive will make 
every Catholic parent more deeply 
conscious of his privilege and more 
willing to make the sacrifice he may 
be called upon to make. 


Behind that training given in the 
Catholic school lie the courage and 
heroism of generations of Catholics, 
many of whom have faced far greater 
odds than we face today and carried 
far heavier burdens than we are call- 
ed upon to carry, in order that there 
might be Catholic schools attached 
to so many of our Catholic churches. 


Behind that training lie the self- 
renunciation and self-dedication of 
thousands of Catholic sisters, who 
have given up every normal pursuit 
and ambition in favor of the task of 
lavishing their care and spending their 
powers in behalf of the minds and 
hearts and souls of Catholic children. 
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Behind that training lies the com- 
mission of Christ Himself, Who sent 
His apostles and established His 
Church to teach the Gospel to all 
peoples; Who rebuked those same 
apostles with the words, “Suffer the 
little children to come unto Me;” 
Who Himself desires to be the ideal 
and inspiration of every child from 
its earliest years. 


Behind that training lie the care and 
anxiety and time given up by bishops 
and pastors, who without adequate 
funds or sufficient personnel, yet toil 
day by day for their schools, so that 
they might become as high in their 
scholastic efficiency as they are su- 
perior in imparting moral and reli- 
gious training to any school in the 
land. 


These are simple and well-known 
facts about our Catholic schools. To 
the individual Catholic parent, it must 
bring a sense of pride, of privilege, 


of willingness to go on making sacri- 


fices, to know that this historic treas- 
ury of Catholic courage and zeal is 
at his command. Results for the chil- 
dren will be proportionate to the de- 
votion and faith that have founded 
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the system. Hence do we say to these 
parents with all our hearts: “Con- 
gratulations!” 


Three Hundred Years of 
Devotion 


The Redemptorist Fathers in 
charge of the famous Canadian shrine 
of Ste. Anne de Beaupré are now 
drawing up plans for the celebration 
of the 300th anniversary of the be- 
ginning of devotion to St. Ann at that 
famous place of pilgrimage. The year 
1958 will mark the tercentennial of 
the erection of the first chapel and of 
the first wonderful cure at Beaupré. 


For three hundred years countless 
favors have made Beaupré the most 
renowned pilgrimage center on our 
continent — the Lourdes of the New 
World. In recent years close to two 
million people visit the shrine annu- 
ally. 


The Church authorities in Canada 
have already declared 1958 “Saint 
Anne’s Jubilee Year.” 

The summer-long festivities will in- 
clude three main events: 

1. The official opening of the Jubi- 
lee Year on May 4, 1958. This will 
be marked by an international pil- 
grimage for world peace, with dele- 
gations coming from a great many 
countries. 

2. The July novena and feastday 
of Saint Anne (July 17-26). This no- 
vena and its closing day will consti- 
tute the peak of the tercentennial 
celebrations. Cardinals, bishops, and 
political leaders of the Province of 
Quebec, of other provinces of Canada 
and of other countries will attend. 
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3. The closing demonstration will 
be held on October 12, 1958, and 
will include a re-crowning of the 
“miraculous statue” of Saint Anne, 
where millions of pilgrims have gath- 
ered and prayed. 


Catholic Converts of Billy 
Graham? 


We have been asked to explain 
how the Catholics who are reported 
as attending the meetings of Billy 
Graham and marching up the aisle to 
“make a decision for Christ” can just- 
ify their action and salve their con- 
science. 


Billy Graham gives evidence of 
sincerity. But his religion is not the 
religion that Jesus Christ founded 
when He was on earth. 


Where in Billy Graham’s religion 
can be found the fulfilment of the 
words of Jesus Christ, “Thou art 
Peter and upon this rock I will build 
My Church,” when the persons who 
“decide for Christ” are left free to 
choose one of’ many different and 
conflicting churches? Where is the 
fulfilment of the words of Christ: 
“Whose sins you shall forgive, they 
are forgiven. . . . This is My body 
and this is My blood. Do this in 
memory of Me?” Where are the seven 
sacraments that the earliest Christians 
believed to be the foundation of the 
Christian religion? Where the priest- 
hood, the sacrifice of the Mass, the 
infallible teaching authority of the 
visible head of the Church? Where 
the devotion to the Mother of God 
that was so strong and deep in the 
early Church? 
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Billy Graham’s religion is good as 
far as it goes. It preaches goodness, 
detachment from the world, the love 
of God and neighbor. But it does not 
commit itself one way or another on 
certain sins which the world today 
has justified and accepted as proper 
Christian conduct. Nor does it teach 
or offer the proper means, given to 
the world by Christ, whereby the 
noble objectives proposed may be at- 
tained. It is only a segment of Christ’s 
religion, but preached as though it 
were all of Christ’s religion. For that 
reason it is false religion and dis- 
pleasing to God. 

And who are the Catholics who 
abandon their ancient faith to follow 
the new teaching? For to accept 
Christ at one of Billy Graham’s meet- 
ings is, for a Catholic, equal to a 
denial of faith. 


For the most part they are poorly 
informed Catholics who never did ob- 
tain a real grasp of their holy religion 
or who gave up its practice because 
of neglect and indifference. How 
ironic it is for them to “accept Christ” 
in a public auditorium when they 
have the living body and blood of 
Christ in the tabernacle of their par- 
ish church; when they can find the 
forgiveness of Christ in the confes- 
sional, the welcome of Christ in the 
anointing at the moment of death! 


Only those who do not know, who 


are Catholic only in name, would 
abandon the reality for the fiction, 
the substance for the shadow. 


And for the others — those who 
are bitter — who had difficulties with 
their local priest, who found no con- 
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solation in the religious services of 
their Church, who are constantly 
looking for novelties — may God 
have mercy on them! 

It is certain that in the new con- 
verts of Billy Graham there is not one 
well-informed, fervent, practicing 
Catholic. What Billy Graham has to 
offer may be good; but it is only the 
crumb that falls from the banquet 
table which our Lord has set up in 
the Catholic Church and which He 
wants all men to join. 


No Business on the 
Lord's Day! 


We are in hearty accord with the 
efforts being made in many parts of 
the nation to reemphasize the signif- 
icance of Sunday as a day of rest and 
prayer. Increasingly, stores and busi- 
ness concerns have been attempting 
to do business as usual on the Lord’s 
day. It is an evil trend, from many 
points of view. 


Many bishops have spoken out in 
this matter. Thus Cardinal Stritch in 
Chicago, in a letter addressed to the 
clergy and laity of his archdiocese, 
recently posed the question: 

“Is a Catholic businessman per- 
mitted by the Church to conduct his 
business on Sunday?” The answer, 
the Cardinal went on to say, under 
ordinary circumstances, is no. “How- 
ever,” he added, “we must exclude 
certain business services and indus- 
tries necessarily continuous, exclud- 
ing the profit motive, for the com- 
mon good.” The fact that one’s com- 
petitor keeps his store open on Sun- 
day does not provide sufficient reason 
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in itself for the Catholic businessman 
to follow his bad example. 

The Cardinal appealed to Catholic 
consumers not to patronize businesses 
on Sundays, and to arrange their pur- 
chases on other days so as to make 
Sunday purchases unnecessary. “It is 
a bad example for a Catholic to go 
shopping on Sunday. If Catholics ob- 
served Sunday, they would promote 
a proper public and private obser- 
vance of Sunday much more effec- 
tively than the laws of civil authori- 
ties. Businessmen sell on Sunday 
when there are customers. We earn- 
estly beg our faithful not to lend their 
support to the violation of a right 
Sunday observance.” 


The law of Sunday rest, it seems 
to us, is important both from a nat- 
ural and from a supernatural stand- 
point. Any slowing down of the furi- 
ous tempo of modern life is good for 
the physical makeup of a man. But 
more than that, it is good and neces- 
sary for his soul leisurely to fulfill 
his obligation of public worship to 
God, and to spend a period of time 
in reading and in quiet thought and 
sober conversation. Thus the primary 
and secondary purposes of life can be 
brought into their proper perspective. 
The right observance of Sunday along 
these lines will be of more worth than 
any number of tranquilizer pills in 
bringing about genuine peace of 
mind. 


Mission Convention 


On September 9, 10 and 11, the 
American Catholic “mission sending 
societies” will hold their annual con- 
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vention. This year the societies will 
meet in Washington, D.C. Presiding 
over the convention will be the Most 
Reverend Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, 
national director of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith. 


This convention in importance and 
in effect ranks second only to the 
annual meeting of the American hier- 
archy. To it will come major superi- 
ors, provincials, mission procurators, 
magazine editors, seminary directors, 
educators, from the many American 
religious and lay organizations whose 
representatives are carrying the light 
of faith to every continent of the 
world. Highly important and valuable 
too will be the presence, among the 
600 delegates expected to attend the 
convention, of active missionaries 
now on home leave. 


The results of the convention will 
be in extent world-wide. New ideas 
on Catholic missions will be brought 
forth, new methods discussed, new 
techniques demonstrated, and then 
carried back to the mission fields by 
the missionaries. Problems and dif- 
ficulties now troubling one mission- 
sending society will be more easily 
solved when its representatives learn 
how these same problems were met 
and conquered in the past by another 
mission organization. Experience and 
know-how are shared; the old help 
the young, the big help the small. All 
are united in a common goal: to win 


the world for Christ. 


Much if not all of the credit for the 
strength and the effectiveness of the 
mission convention must go to the 
Mission Secretariat. This office, 
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founded and organized only seven 
years ago, is located in the NCWC 
building in Washington. It provides 
innumerable services and helps to the 
American Catholic missionary soci- 
eties, but has been most effective in 
establishing a common, Catholic bond 
between all of them. For this alone, 
the Mission Secretariat deserves our 
prayers and our support. 


Career Beyond Compare 


Human nature has this strange 
quirk about it, that it can grow bored 
and tired with even the most sacred 
and important things in life. Take the 
career of motherhood, for example. 
It was fashionable not so many years 
ago to regard a mother caring for her 
children as something of a drudge, 
doing a thankless and unimportant 
job in her home when she might be 
out fashioning a glorious career for 
herself in the world: designing dresses 
or painting futuristic pictures. 


Fortunately, we have seen the 
pendulum of fashion swing to the oth- 
er side. Babies are wanted again (at 
least up to a certain number), and 
the new heroine of the slick women’s 
magazines is the wife, mother and 
homemaker. 

We are glad that in this instance 
fashion is on the side of the angels. 
For surely it is true to say that there 
can be no more important job in this 
wide world than the job done by a 
mother in bringing up her children. 





Upon the way she does that job de- 
pends the weal or woe of the world. 
She can make peace or she can cause 
war in years to come by the training 
she gives or does not give in habits 
of unselfishness to the little ones giv- 
en almost entirely (in their first 
years) into her care. 


The tremendous implications of 
this job are beautifully set forth in 
the following quotation from the late 
G. K. Chesterton. We are indebted to 
The Grail for bringing the quotation 
to mind. Chesterton is considering the 
senselessness of those who pretend 
that the work of a mother is insignif- 
icant drudgery. 


“To be Queen Elizabeth within a 
definite area, deciding sales, ban- 
quets, labors and holidays; to be 
Whitely within a certain area, pro- 
viding toys, sheets, cakes and books; 
to be Aristotle within a certain area, 
teaching morals, manners, theology 
and hygiene; I can understand how 
this might exhaust the mind, but I 
cannot imagine how it could narrow 
it. How can it be a large career to tell 
other people’s children about the 
Rule of Three, and a small career to 
tell one’s own children about the uni- 
verse? How can it be broad to be the 
same thing to everyone, and narrow 
to be everything to someone? No; a 
woman’s function is laborious be- 
cause it is minute. I will pity Mrs. 
Jones for the hugeness of her task; I 
will never pity her for its smallness.” 





The sloth of the will finds it easier to take things as they are than to “raise 


the devil” by trying to put them right! 
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ee commonly teach 

that it is a dogma of faith that 
the Church has received from the 
Lord Himself jurisdiction to forbid 
the reading of certain books by the 
faithful. This jurisdiction resides in 
the Roman Pontiff, acting in the 
name of the Church, and as the vicar 
of Christ. Such books as treat disre- 
spectfully of religion or contain any- 
thing contrary to good morals or the 
disciplinary power of the Church fall 
under this authority. 


Were the Church not to possess 
this jurisdiction, and were the faithful 
not bound to obey her in the matter, 
the true faith could not be preserved 
incorrupt, nor would Christ have pro- 
vided sufficiently for His Church. 
Cardinal Baronius explains this force- 
fully: “The Church would labor in 
vain to stamp out heresies and to en- 
courage the preservation of good 
morals, were she powerless to shut 
off the flood of errors and vices at 
their source.” 

It is the province of the Church, 
and of the Church alone, to be the 
custodian of faith and morals, to di- 
rect her sheep to good pasture-land. 
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Why Forbidden Books? 


Surely, no one could be considered a 
worthy shepherd were he not capable 
of distinguishing between harmful 
and good pasture-land. So, too, would 
the leadership of the Church over the 
faithful be a deceptive thing were she 
unable to distinguish accurately be- 
tween good and harmful doctrines 
contained in books. 


Early ecclesiastical history readily 
reveals that the Church’s custom of 
prohibiting and destroying harmful 
books is of apostolic origin and com- 
mand. For while the prohibition has 
been observed from the earliest cen- 
turies, to no pope or council can his- 
tory point as initiating the practice. 
Such early ecclesiastical authors as 
Origen, St. Cyprian, St. Augustine 
and St. John Damascene testify that 
the writings of heretics were to be 
burned and that no heretic could be 
reconciled to the Church without first - 
destroying all heretical writings in his 
possession. 


In his letter to the Romans St. Paul 
wrote: “I exhort you, brethren, that 
you watch those who cause dissen- 
sions and scandals contrary to the 
doctrine that you have learned, and 
avoid them.” (Rom. 16/17). And in 
the same vein he admonished his dis- 
ciple, Timothy: “Timothy, guard the 
trust and keep free from profane nov- 
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elties in speech and the contradictions 
of so-called knowledge.” (1 Tim. 
6/20). Here the apostle was warning 
against the principles of the Gnostics, 
and the false teachings of Simon and 
other heretics of his age. 

To Timothy, St. Paul wrote again: 
“Avoid profane and empty babblings, 
for they contribute much to ungodli- 
ness, and their speech spreads like a 
cancer. Of this sort are Hymeneus 
and Philetus, who have erred from 
the truth .. . and they are destroying 
the faith of some.” (2 Tim. 2/16-18). 
Evidently St. Paul’s admonition re- 
fers not merely to the speech or so- 
ciety of such heretics, but also to 
their writings — a far more harmful 
association. 


a this custom of destroying 

harmful books had its origin 
from the apostles is evident also from 
an incident narrated in the book of 
the Acts of the Apostles. “Many who 
had practiced magical arts collected 
their books and burnt them publicly; 
and they reckoned up the price of 
them, and found the sum to be fifty 
thousand pieces of silver. Thus might- 
ily did the word of the Lord spread 
and prevail.” (Acts 19/19-20). Nor 
is this merely a favorable interpreta- 
tion of ecclesiastical writers. Luther 
himself, for instance, once wrote: “It 
is the example of the elders and an 
ancient custom that harmful and 
wicked books must be burned: for 
we read this in the Acts of the 
Apostles.” 


A number of examples will illustrate 
the point which I am attempting to 
make — namely, that the Church 
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from the very beginning has exercised 
her God-given authority in the cen- 
sorship of books. 

That the teachings of heretics 
might be refuted, it is evident that 
pastors of the Church must be per- 
mitted to read their works, as neces- 
sity and time demand. However, in 
the first centuries of the Church the 
patriarchs themselves hesitated to un- 
dertake even this necessary task. And 
when they did so they read such 
works with prayerful fear and cau- 
tion. 


Dionysius, patriarch of the Church 
of Alexandria, felt that it was his duty 
to examine the works of certain her- 
etics. And though he was a man ot 
great sanctity and was endowed with 
profound learning, many of the faith- 
ful were scandalized at what they 
considered his rashness. Some even 
reported him to the pope. The Holy 
Father reprimanded him and forbade 
him to continue the reading of her- 
etical works when this might form a 
stumbling-block to his flock. 


In the early centuries of the 
Church, such was the vigilance of the 
bishops that if a book were written 
by a heretic it was automatically for- 
bidden. No special prohibition was 
necessary. Thus did St. Gregory 
Anastasius, patriarch of Antioch, re- 
ply to a query regarding the complete 
works of a certain heretic — all of 
his works must be considered to be 
immediately condemned. 

Those who read the works of her- 
etics, or who had them in their pos- 
session, were themselves suspect of 
heresy and could’ be punished as 
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such. And since all the writings of 
many heretics were condemned to be 
burned, the only memory which we 
have today of many of them is their 
refutation in the writings of the Fa- 
thers of the Church. For where are 
the countless writings of the Arians 
which blanketed the Orient? And the 
many volumes of Apolonaris, Celsus, 
Manes and the Gnostics? 


EST our readers consider this 

prohibition and destruction of 
books to have been a purely arbitrary 
and high-handed judgment, mention 
should be made here of a very im- 
portant historical fact. From the first 
centuries of the Church it was the 
custom for everyone to submit his 
books for examination and censure to 
the sovereign pontiff. This is the testi- 


mony of such writers as Caesarius of 
Arles, St. Honoratus, St. Augustine, 
Dionysius of Alexandria, Photius and 
many others. 

At one time, therefore, the Roman 
pontiff always reserved to himself 
judgment over all books. But with the 
multiplication of books and especially 
with the invention of printing, such 
vigilance became impractical and im- 
possible. 

In 1515, therefore, Pope Leo X 
approved a Constitution of the Fifth 
Council of the Lateran, which was 
later on confirmed by the rules of 
the Index, that no book could be pub- 
lished without the approbation of the 
Bishop or of the Inquisitor. And this 
under pain of destruction of the book 
and suspension and excommunication 
for its editors. 





It is definitely a case of the wrong emphasis when we say in times of crisis: 
“There is nothing we can do but pray.” Prayer is always the best we can 
do, and nothing else that we do can ever compare with the power of prayer. 


Prayer is not everything, but it is almost everything. 


Selected 





for your friends and relatives. 





SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT OFFER 


for 


Our Tenth Anniversary 


The month of October, 1957, will mark the tenth anniversary 
of the founding of our publication cer.ter at Liguori, Missouri. 


Watch for the announcement of our special tenth anniversary 
rates for Christmas gift subscriptions to THE LIGUORIAN 
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OOK REVIEWS 


Thomas Tobin, C.SS.R. 


We recommend that books listed or reviewed in THE LIGUORIAN 
be purchased at your local bookstore. If you cannot obtain the 
book in that way, you may write to THE LIGUORIAN for further 
information. 


The Life of Hilaire Belloc 
Robert Speaight 

This authorized biography of Hilaire Belloc, two years in 
the writing, has been eagerly awaited by the many Belloc 
fans. Impersonal as he was in most of his books, Belloc 
allowed few personal details to enter his published work. 
The literary executors of Belloc made a fortunate choice in 
Robert Speaight to whom they gave access to the source 
material on Belloc. 

The five hundred and thirty-eight pages of text do give a 
rounded picture of this many-talented man who stood out 
in the market place as the violent and whole-hearted prophet 
of truth in religion and politics. Robert Speaight begins his 
story with Hilaire’s birth in France, his education at Oxford, 
his marriage to the Californian, Elodie Hogan; continues it 
with his days in parliament, and above all as the successful 
writer driven by the twin pressures of the need of shouting 
the truth from the rooftops and the need of money for his 
family and himself; ends his biography with the memorial 
services at Westminister Cathedral and the panegyric by 
Monsignor Ronald A. Knox. 

It was difficult to compress the many-sided activities of 
Belloc or even to mention the more important books in the 
scope of the pages allotted to the author, but Mr. Speaight 
has made a wise selection of material and has succeeded 
in catching the indomitable spirit of Belloc. This biography 
will take its place next to Masie Ward's Gilbert K. Chesterton 
on the shelves of all readers who were followers of the fab- 
ulous Chesterbelloc knight who did valiant battle with Shaw 
and Wells and all their lesser imitators. The American read- 
er probably will find the chapters devoted to Belloc’s par- 
ticipation in English politics a bit tedious. This reviewer 
would have liked a better picture of the home life and family 
of Belloc, but J. B. Morton's Hilaire Belloc: A Memoir, supplies 
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this iack as well as furnishes a more intimate picture of the 
personality of Belloc. These minor points, and any Belloc 
fan will be able to note the omission of certain facts or quota- 
tions of personal interest to him, do not detract from the 
obvious fact that Robert Speaight has written the authorized e 
biography which has every probability of becoming the 
standard biography of Hilaire Belloc. 

(Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, $6.50) 


Danger Under the Moon 

Maurice Walsh 
The popular movie, The Quiet Man, helped to bring to the 
attention of many its author, Maurice Walsh, the Irish novel- 
ist. Danger Under the Moon reveals the time-tested skills of 
Maurice Walsh in both characterization and development 
of the plot. In the simple language of the born story-teller 
@ he tells us a tale about people whom he knows. David Dount 
returns home after spending nine years in prison for a mur- 
der he did not commit and finds his own innocence known 
to the police inspector who is resolved to find the murderer 
and to protect Dount’s mother, the lovely Ellen Furlong. This 
book will furnish several hours of delightful and suspenseful 

reading under the effortless skill of a great story teller. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., $3.00) 


Other People 
Wingfield Hope 
This book is a sequel to the author's first book, Life To- 
gether, which discussed in a realistic and spiritual manner 
the relation of the husband and wife to each other in the 
sacrament of matrimony. Other People examines other re- 
lationships that develop from marriage: children, parents, 
in-laws, friends, enemies and strangers. Mr. Hope has the 
happy facility of blending in harmony the lessons of worldly 
experience with the inspirations of a spiritual concept of the 
dignity of marriage. This reviewer was particularly impress- 
ed by the first chapter which treats of the order or hierarchy @ 
of love and the point made that the good Samaritan took 
care of the stranger as much as his duty allowed and then 
left him to others whose duties permitted the time necessary 
for his care. This lesson is of value to any soul who tends 
to lose perspective in face of the circumstances of the mo- 
ment. Other People is an unusually fine book that opens up 
avenues of thought and offers practical solutions to couples 
who are puzzled as to their plan of action in the various 
relationships that develop from marriage. Cana and C. F. M. 
leaders will profit immensely from reading Other people. 
(Sheed and Ward, $3.00) 
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Autobiographical Writings 
John Henry Newman 
This book represents the work of the late Father Henry 
Tristam of the Oratory, who collected, edited and set the 
biographical background for the writings that Newman has 
left us about himself. These writings, although used in part 
by Anne Mozley in her book, Letters and Correspondence 
of J. H. Newman and by Wilfred Ward in his classic, Life 
of J. H. Cardinal Newman have never been published in 
their entirety. The six sections which contain autobiographi- 
cal memoirs, notes on his illness in Sicily and experiences 
with the Catholic University of Ireland plus the very person- 
al journals are brought together between the covers of one 
book. These intimate reflections, some of them not meant 
for strange eyes, reveal personal glimpses of a saintly and 
troubled man who reacted sensitively to the joys and sor- 
rows of his Catholic life. An excellent addition to the New- 

man literature. 

(Sheed and Ward, $4.50) 


The Heart of Mary 


Paul Strater, S.J. 


This book seeks to trace the soul life of Mary as the mother 
of God, as mother of men, and as queen of heaven. Beauti- @ 
fully written, The Heart of Mary, furnishes thoughts and 
aspirations for meditation. 


The Thing 


(Pustet, $3.25) 


Marion Mystic 


Francesca Van der Kley 

A short life of the Italian Carmelite, St. Mary Magdalen 
de Pazzi. 

(Carmelite Third Order Press, $2.75) 


G. K. Chesterton 


The Thing is, of course, the Catholic Church which is so 


ably presented and defended by one of her great lovers, 
Gilbert Keith Chesterton. Orthodoxy represents his reasons 
for being a Christian; the collection of essays in The Thing 
reveals his reasons for being a Catholic. The forty-two es- 
says are Chesterton at his best: incisive, witty, stimulating, 
paradoxical. Modern readers should never let Chesterton 
die a literary death, as he still has so much to offer the 
modern world. 

(Sheed and Ward, $3.00) 
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Cathedral and Crusade 
Henri Daniel-Rops 
The learned member of the French Academy and Papal 
Knight of St. Gregory is the author of an eight-volume his- 
tory of the Church. The third volume, Cathedral and Cru- 
sade, is the first to appear in an English version. It studies 
the Church between the years 1050 and 1350. The cathedrals 
and the crusades were the flowers of the Christian culture e@ 
that made medieval Europe. Daniel-Rops is an unusual his- 
torian who combines great literary skill with historical ac- 
curacy. He begins the story with a description of a Florentine 
fresco and closes it with a study of Dante whom he calls 
the last witness of medieval Christianity. This book, although 
part of a series, can be read as a separate unit. We await 
the other volumes of this fine history of the Church. 
(E. P. Dutton, $10.00) 


Community Journey 

George Ineson 
George Ineson was one of a group of English people who, 
dissatisfied with modern living conditions, sought to recon- 
struct a new life on a communal farm. This is the story of 
the development of the social and religious thinking of the 
group which culminated in their joint admission to the super- 
natural life of Christ's Church. An interesting and instructive 

story of the journey home of homeless men and women. 
(Sheed and Ward, $3.25) 


The Mass and Liturgical Reform 
John L. Murphy 
The interest of so many Catholics, clerical and lay, in the 
liturgy of the Church is a symptom of a great movement to- 
ward a more active Catholic life. The direction for this move- 
ment, as well as cautionary safeguards, have been given in 
recent papal documents. The Mass and Liturgical Reform is 
a popular presentation of the arguments for some adapta- 
tions in the liturgy to make easier the participation of the 
people in the public prayer of the Church. A special section @ 
gives a full and reasonable treatment of the reasons for and 
against the use of vernacular languages in the liturgy. Fa- 
ther John L. Murphy takes a moderate and logical stand and 
doesn't try to steamroller opinions against all difficulties. 
Those who desire a better understanding of the Mass and 
possible adaptations in the Mass will find this book reward- 
ing reading. 
(Bruce, $5.95) 
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The Man For Her Leo J. Kinsella 
Father Leo J. Kinsella’s book, The Wife Desired, just had 
to result in a sequel for the husband. As he tells us, “that 
is the reason why there is The Man For Her. I could not run 
forever from all the wives who had read The Wife Desired”. 
From his position as priest counselor in the Chicago Matri- 
monial Court, Father Kinsella has gathered much practical 
information on what a husband should be. The same fa- 
miliar and anecdotic manner of presenting penetrating ad- 
vice that characterized the earlier book is much in evidence 
in this volume. Some of the chapter headings capture the 
flavor of the book: “Husbands Treated Like Dogs, Mister 
Fix-It, Town Spendthrift, Eschewing Thistles, Positive Listen- 
ing.” If this reviewer were asked to make a selection of 
two books, one for the wife and the other for the husband, 
that present needed information in a way that would readily 
appeal to the engaged or married couple he would unhes- 

itatingly choose The Wife Desired and The Man For Her. 
(Valiant Publications, $.75) 


Guadalupe to Lourdes Frances Parkinson Keyes 

Reprints in one volume of the Grace of Guadalupe and 
Bernadette of Lourdes, two popular and well-narrated books e 
by the well-known Frances Parkinson Keyes. 
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(Catechetical Guild, $.50) paper cover 


Criticism and Censorship Walter Kerr 

Walter Kerr, drama critic of the New York Herald-Tribune 
and one of the founders of the Catholic University Theatre, 
has expanded the Gabriel Richard lecture of 1954 into the 
small volume, Criticism and Censorship. 

He examines the ageless problem of the relationship be- 
tween the critics and the censors. First of all he gives the 
historical data on the present differences, then points out 
errors and exaggerations on both sides and lays out the 
direction for a possible solution in the artistic and moral 
principles of St. Thomas. Not all will agree with his con- 
clusions but all must agree that he has used an adult and 
unemotional approach to a thorny problem. In general, this 
reviewer liked the presentation and the conclusions. More 
such scholarly and objective considerations are needed in 
Catholic circles. 


(Bruce, $2.75) 
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BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 





HEADLINERS 


(Number in parenthesis refers to 

classification according to rating used 

on general list.) 

The Scapegoat (IIla)—duMaurier 

Peyton Place (IV)—Metalious 

Compulsion (III1)—Levin 

The Blue Camellia (IIla)—Keyes 

The Last Angry Man (III)—Green 

The Town (IIl)—Faulkner 

The Philadelphian (IIb)—Powell 

Say, Darling (IIa)—Bissell 

The Short Reign of Pippin IV (IIla)— 
Steinbeck 

The Black Obelisk (III1)—Remarque 

Silver Spoon (Ila)—Berlin 

The Towers of Trebizond (III)— 
Macaulay 











I. Suitable for general reading: 

Three Faces of Love—Baldwin 

Take My Life—Cantor & Ardmore 

How to Build an Orange Crate—Cluett 

The Deeds of Dr. Deadcert—Fleming 

With My Little Eye—Fuller 

Dede O‘Shea—Goodin 

Don Camillo Takes the Devil by the 
Tail—Guareschi 

First-Prize Stories, 1919-1957—Hansen 

Curtain Call—Janney 

The Hanging Tree—Johnson 

The Citadel is Yours—Knight 

Life at Happy Knoll—Marquand 

A Shadow in the Wild—Masterson 

You Can’t Get There From Here— 
Nash 

Sunlight on the Lawn—Nichols 

Best Short - Short Stories: Vol. V — 
Oberfirst 

Potter on America—Potter 

Compact History of the U. S. Navy— 
Pratt 

They Fought for the Sky—Reynolds 

The Lady—Richter 


September, 1957 


Real French Cooking—Savarin 

How to Watch a Baseball Game — 
Schwed 

Homing—Thane 

Portage Bay—Wellman 

The Walled Garden—Williamson 


II. Suitable only for adults: 


A. Because of advanced style and contents: 


The Silver Platter—Berlin 

Deadline—Boles 

The Turn of the Tide—Bryant 

The Strangers Were There—Clayton 

Glacier Pilot—Day 

Murder on Delivery—Dean 

Ringing the Changes—-De la Roche 

Guilty Men: 1957—Foot & Jones 

The Case of the Screaming Woman— 
Gardner 

The Conqueror’s Wife—Gerson 

Heaven and Hardpan Farm—Hale 

The Court of Public Opinion—Hiss 

In the Dark Night—Hood 

To the Castle—Malm 

Far, Far the Mountain Peak—Masters 

Wizard’s Country—Rooke 

The Awakened—Oldenbourg 

The Labyrinth—Schellenberg 


. Because of immoral incidents which do 


not, however, invalidate the book as 
a whole: 

Nightmare and Dawn—Aldanov 

Subi: The Volcano—Cole 

They Hanged My Sainted Billy— 
Graves 

Fowlers End—Kersh 

The Flower Drum Song—Lee 

The Unknown Soldier—Linna 

Twelve Girls in the Garden—Martin 

Rascals in Paradise—Michener & Day 

The Durable Fire—Swiggett 


III. Permissible for the discriminat- 


ing adult: 
The Last Hero—Denzer 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 


O Western Wind—Devon 
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LUCID\ 1 / INTERVALS 





Not all jokes about the Bible are in 
good taste. The following two are, we 
think, harmless enough, and, we hope, 
mildly humorous. 


WIDOW’S MITE 

The rich lady, leaving the church, nod- 
ded to the pastor standing near the door. 
She then ostentatiously put a dollar bill 
in the nearby poor-box. 

“The widow’s mite, Father,” she whis- 
pered, with a smile. 

The priest smiled in return. 

“According to the Scriptures,” he whis- 
pered back, “the widow gave two mites.” 

Whereupon the lady took another dol- 
lar from her purse and put it also into 
the poor box with a flourish. 

“I believe the scriptural account goes 
on to state,” said the priest with a twin- 
kle in his eye, “that the widow gave all 
that she had.” 

“Goodbye, Father,” said the lady, as 
she fled precipitously from the building. 
e 
OPEN TO INTERPRETATION 
From Father John Brockmeier’s spark- 

ling column in the Western Catholic: 

A young wife, wishing to announce the 
birth of her first child, sent the following 
telegram to a friend in a distant city: 

“Isaias 9:6.” 

Which passage begins: “For a child is 
born to us and a son is given to us.” 

Her friend, not familiar with the Scrip- 
tures, said to her husband: 

“Mary evidently has a boy who weighs 
nine pounds six ounces. But why on earth 
did she name him Isaias?” 

e 


CHAMPION 
Our candidate for saint with the longest 
name is St. Barhadbesaba, listed in the 
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monumental Butler - Attwater LIVES OF 
THE SAINTS under date of July 15. He 
was martyred in Persia in the year 355. 
With such a lengthy cognomen, he de- 
serves consideration to be named patron 
of electroencephalographers. These are 
people skilled in sending electric current 
into human skulls for the purpose of dis- 
covering tumors, etc. Poor St. Barhadbes- 
aba had his own head and neck struck 
seven times with a sword before the ex- 
ecutioner was able to despatch him. 
e 
TIME TO WITHDRAW 

When did you stop singing in the choir? 

About a week ago. 

But why? 

Well, I was absent one Sunday morn- 
ing and was later told that a number of 
people remarked that the organ must 
have been tuned. 

And while on the subject of singing, 
D.W., in the London TABLET, poses the 
question as to how Communism can be 
compared to a Requiem Mass. 

Because, he answers his own question, 
in a Requiem Mass (as in Communism) 
the Gloria in excelsis is not said. The 
Credo is not said. The Pax is not given. 
And at the end the people are dismissed 
without a blessing. 


VERSE AND WORSE DEPARTMENT 
Mistake to Get Up 

That early worm, 

Of whom we’ve heard, 

Who fell a prey 

To the early bird: 

For a longer life, 

When all is said, 

He should have rather 

Stood in bed. 


RyEe 
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How to Write a Letter to THE LIGUORIAN 


OUR letter to THE LIGUORIAN 
Y may fall into one of these three 
groups: 

1. Letters about your subscription; 

2. Letters giving a change of ad- 
dress; 
Letters asking a question or pre- 
senting a problem to be an- 
swered by personal letter or in 
the columns of the magazine. 


o>) 


I. Letters 

If you are sending in a new sub- 

cription please write clearly or print 

your name, address, city, zone and 

Indicate the length of time you 

wish vour subscription to run: one, 
two or three years. 


about subscriptions 


state. 


ff you are renewing your subscrip- 

tion, please state plainly that it is a 

‘renewal and give us the expiration 
date as shown above the name stamp- 
ed on your magazine or clip and send 
along your stamped address from an 
old issue of the magazine. 

If you are giving someone a gift 
subscription, state clearly the name of 
the person who is to receive the gift, 
whether it is a new gift or a renewal 
(if you know); also give the correct 
address of the recipient together with 
city, postal zone and state. Give your 
own name and address. Tell us ex- 
plicitly if you wish the gift to be 
anonymous or if you desire to have 

gift card sent. 
If you are sending a remittance for 
a suoscription which has already be- 
gun and for which you have been 
billed, please state that fact. 

If you inform us that you are not 
receiving your regular copy of THE 
LIGUORIAN, send a copy of your name 
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and address 
magazine. 

If you are ordering the magazine in 
bulk for sale on pamphlet or maga- 
zine racks, give the name of the per- 
son or organization that is responsible 
for payment. 

Address all such letters to 

THE LIGUORIAN 
Redemptorist Fathers 
Liguori, Missouri 


as stamped on your 


II. Change of address 

Please give us advance notice of a 
change in your address and allow 
four weeks for the change to become 
effective. Send your new address with 
your old address. If possible clip 
your name and old address from a 
copy of your magazine. 


III. Letters with questions or prob- 
lems 
If you have a question to ask of 

the editors, a personal problem to be 
answered by letter, or if you write a 
letter for the READERS RETORT 
department, please address your let- 
ter to 

THE EDITORS 

THE LIGUORIAN 

Liguori, Missouri 


LEASE do not put money or a 
P check in an envelope and send 
it to us without some indication of 
the purpose of the remittance. Tell us 
clearly whether the money is for a 
new subscription, or for a subscrip- 
tion for which you were billed, or for 
a renewal of your subscription. 

Our gratitude will follow you into 
eternity! 





SPECIAL OFFER 


PAMPHLETS ABOUT EVERYDAY PROBLEMS 


$1.00 


How to Get the Most out of Life 

Are You Becoming an Alcoholic? 

Are You Happy? 

Don’t Worry 

Should Grade School Children Have Dancing Parties? 
Teen-Agers and the Automobile 

What Do Dreams Mean? 

What’s Wrong with High School Proms? 

How to Control Your Feelings 

How to Polish Your Character 


How to Say “No” to Boy Friends 

Is It Wrong to Believe in Horoscopes? 
What to Do about Temptation 

Why Everybody Must Work 


— CASH MUST BE SENT WITH ORDER — 
We Pay Postage 


LIGUORIAN PAMPHLETS 


Liguori, Missouri 
Name 


Address 


City papas : Zone __.. State 





